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HE front cover illustra- 

tion this month is the New 

England Aster, briefly de- 
seribed on page 103. 

Monterey and its Memory Garden 
give us the frontispiece and leading 
artiele for this issue, with some ex- 
cellent deseriptive matter and pho- 
tographs. 

Dr. MeFarland’s Rose Depart- 
ment this month stirs up some ques- 
tions as to Roses for the coming 
year. 

Bulbous Iris are commended and 
deseribed by our old friend Prof. 
Waugh of Massachusetts. 

Edward Auten, Jr., is baek with 
us again this month with an artiele 
on the spring eare of Peonies, whieh 
will be followed by other practieal 
articles in future numbers. 

“The Lazy Man’s Garden,” by 
Lawrence E. Manning, touches gar- 
dening from an angle whieh is sel- 
dom admitted, much less understood. 

Decoration Day is anticipated by 
Ruth Lee, in her illustrated article 
telling how we can grow our own 
plants for that important floral 
oceasion. 

Not only is the Rock Garden sub- 
ject covered by Brother Archie this 
month, but there are other short 
articles on the same subject. 

Vegetable Gardening is given two 
full pages, plus some seattered ar- 
ticles which will be helpful to those 
who want to make the home-garden 


profitable. 
“Out-of-the-Ordinary from the 
Catalogues,” the new department, 


has been favorably commented on 
by appreciative readers. 

Altogether this is a_ practical 
issue, and it comes at a time when 
it is most helpful. 

“Wayside Ramblings” and “Que- 
ries and Answers” carry their usual 
feast of little nuggets of valuable 
information. 

Mapison Cooper. 
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(Photo by courtesy of J. P. Graham and Hotel Del Monte) 


Lone Cypress, Midway Point on Monterey Peninsula’s Famous Seventeen-Mile Drive 


Few other trees in California can vie in interest and beauty of environment with the 
ancient and unique Cypress Trees of Monterey. Their true habitat is restricted to that 
place and their origin baffling, yet at various times the story persists that from the 
monastery garden in the forbidden city of Lhassa, Thibet, the seeds were gathered, 
taken by three Buddhist monks across the Pacific Ocean, and planted at Point Lobos, 
near Monterey. Documents in the British Museum are said to give truth to the story. 
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Old Pacific Building, Monterey, — Entrance to the Memory Garden 


Monterey —A California Memory Garden, 


Entwined with Romance, Roses and Legends 


ONTEREY, that enchanted city 

of ancient lore in Caifornia, 

where the history, legends and 

romance of three nations is 
woven into a beautiful old tapestry, 
abounds in interesting trees, shrubs and 
gardens. 

As early as 1542, when the caravels of 
Don Juan Cabrillo explored the body of 
water later named Monterey Bay, the 
Pines of that locality exerted their charm 
and caused him to eall the bay “Bahia de 
los Pinos,’—“The Bay of the Pines.” 

About a century after, when Sebastian 
Vizeaino, in the employ of the King of 
Spain, sailed into the sparkling waters of 
the “Bahia de los Pinos” and landed on 
its shores, he observed that the land 
sloped from the beach toward a hill cov- 
ered with a thicket of beautiful trees. 
Like all Spanish people he was fond of 
trees, especially timber trees, so he named 
the place “Monterey,” literally “Monte 
del rey,” meaning “Forest of the King.” 

Among the trees was an Oak of unusual 
size and of a particular striking apnear- 
anee. As part of the landing ceremony, 
mass was said un“er this tree by Father 
Ascencion and in its shade Vizeaino, with 
due pomp and éclat, unfurled the Flag 
of Spain. 

In a diary, kept bv Father Ascencion, 
Father Serra, into whose possession the 
diary came. read of this living landmark. 
When Portolé eame the second time he 
found the Vizeaino-Serra Oak as de- 


BY JULIETTE MOURON HOOD 


seribed in the diary. For three centuries 
this venerable tree lived and during this 
time the flags of three nations waved o’er 
Monterey. Unfortunately, this ancient, 
historic tree was destroyed by the ruth- 
less hands of “Progress,” and as “only an 
old tree” was cast into the Bay. It was 
rescued by some fishermen who knew its 
story, and the tree trunk, though dead, 
was placed in the grounds of the Royal 
Chapel with a marble tablet, properly 
inscribed beside it. 

On May 23, 1603, Vizeaino, wrote the 
following to his King: “This port (Mon- 
terey), is sheltered from all winds, 
while on the immediate shores are Pines 
from which masts of any size desired can 
be obtained, as well as Live Oaks and 
White Oaks, Rosemary, the Vine, and the 
Rose of Alexandria.” 

The first scientific expedition to come 
to California was that of the French 
navigator and explorer, Count de la 
Pérouse, who was sent in 1786, by Louis 
XIV of France, to seek the Northwest 
Passage. Two hundred scientists of the 
most cultured court of Europe accom- 
panied the expedition and when thew vis- 
ited Monterey, one of the scientists, a 
botanist named Col!lingnon, sent some of 
the seeds of the Monterey Pine to Paris 
where they thrived and grew. The trees 
were named Pinrs Californiana. 

The Cypress trees, for which Monterey 
is famous, were discovered by Pérouse, 
but only received their name when re-dis- 


covered by Theodor Hartveg in 1846, 
when he was collecting specimens for the 
London Horticultural Society. He chris- 
tened the trees, Cypressus Marcroearpa, 
meaning ‘‘large-fruited Cypress.’’ The 
grotesquely-contorted branches of these 
unique trees bespeak centuries of battle 
against the elements. 

These Cypress and Pines of Monterey, 
living legends of the past, have witnessed 
the great historical pageant of Monterey, 
from the time when the caravels of Ca- 
brillo sighted the coast; the landing of 
Vizeaino, accompanied by barefooted zea- 
lots of the Carmelites, and the ehristen- 
ing of the port of Monterey; the leng 
weary trek of Portola; the coming of 
Fathers Serra and Crespi, the latter, who 
being fond of the wild flowers, scattered 
their seeds along the byways; the build- 
ing of the Mission in the beautiful Valley 
of Carmel; the end of the Spanish re- 
gime; the beginning of the Mexican rule, 
to the time when the Stars and Stripes 
unfurled o’er fair Monterey signalized a 
new epoch. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, who lived in 
Monterey, and loved it, said: “On the 
streets of Monterey, when the air does not 
smell of the salt of the ocean, it will be 
blowing perfume from the resinous tree 
tons of the forest.” 

In Monterey, there remains much of 
the atmosphere of the Dons, the dolee 
farniente davs when life in California 
was a beartiful pastoral dream. 




















In the Old Mission Gardens, grew herbs 
of “great virtue” from seeds brought 
hither by the Padres. Flowers were 
raised for altar decorations, but as soon 
as the population increased, that is the 
population of the “gente de razon,’—the 
intelligent class, as distinguished from the 
native Indian,—seeds and cuttings found 
their way into gardens that grew about 
the whitewashed walls of adobe homes. 

“Round each flower there gleams the 
glory bequeathed by song or story,” the 
Hollyhocks, the Spanish peoples “Vara 
de San Jose,” or “St. Joseph’s Staff,” 
the old time echavales, lirios, and the 
rosemary (ros marinos, rose of the sea), 
to which is attached the old Spanish 
legend of Prineess Rosa Maria who mar- 
ried one of the kings of Spain, and as 
the fairy tales have it, “lived happily 
ever afterward.” 

Every Spanish garden had its Malva 
Rosa and the fragrant Rose of Castile. 
Over tile-capped walls climbed the Pas- 
sion Flower Vine, beloved of the Spanish 
people to whom it is a symbol of Christ’s 
Passion and an ultimate triumph of 
Christianity. The Oleander was ever a 
favorite, and a sprig of Lemon Verbena 
was in every nose-gay. 

The graceful Pepper Trees, the “Trees 
of Peru,” casting delicate shadows in 
the flagged patios or on adobe walls is 
reminiscent of the Spanish conquest of 
the Ineas. It came into Mexico in 1551, 
and in 1826, it is recorded, it was brought 
to California by a wandering sailor, who 
in return for the hospitality tendered him 
at the Mission San Luis Rey, left with 
the good Padre some seeds which were 
planted. They were found to be Pepper 











Wall Fountain 
in Monterey’s 
Garden of Memory 








From that planting they spread 


Trees. 
to various parts of California and became 
very popular. 

The white, starry Jasmine, found in all 
Spanish gardens breathes of moonlight, 
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times “the Lord’s Candlestick”; and many 
other old-time favorites are tucked away 
in gardens of Monterey’s yesteryears; 
while in the “Friendly Plaza” of Monte- 
rey, many of these old-time trees, flowers, 
and shrubs are being perpetuated in de- 
sign and tradition. 

Monterey is in itself a Garden of Mem- 
ories, entwined with Roses, but an out- 
standing feature is the Memory Garden 
in the patio of the historic Pacifie House, 
which exhales the ineense of days that 
were, in the old port, when venturing, 
pioneering spirits drifted in. One of 
these, from the Grampian Hills, found 
this port in 1842, James McKinley. In 
1847, he built a hotel or boarding house 
for sailors and ealled it the Pacifie 
House. . The house with its iron-barred 
windows and memories, still stands as of 
yore. The patio in the rear of the build- 
ing was the scene of old-time sports, bull- 
and bear-fighting. Later the clientele of 
the hotel changed and it became a resort 
for honey-moon couples, and in the patio 
grew a Garden—a “Honey-moon Lane.” 





Central Fountain in the 
Garden of Memory 














charming senoritas and gay caballeros. It 
reealls the legend of Jasmine, the loyal 
page of a mighty prince. 

The Pomegranate, cherished by Spanish 
Californians, was the emblem of a Span- 
ish princess, Anne of Austria, whose 
motto was: “My worth is not in my 
crown,” calling to mind the crown-like 
ealvx of the Pomegranate. 

The first hedge plant, the Prickly Pear, 
a Cacti, called by the early Spanish 
Californians, “Nopal”’; the Century 
Plant ; the Spanish Bayonet, called some- 











The Garden has been restored to its old- 
time beauty and visitors are graciously 
allowed to “invite their souls” in its 
charm and to muse under the pergola 
o’er the song, story, gaiety, and jest of 
the people who lived in the delightful old 
days of Monterey. 

Sinee the beginning of its history, the 
Rose, Queen of Flowers, has been asso- 
ciated with Monterey. The Rose of Alex- 
andria, the Rose of Castile, the Noisette 
Roses into which have been blended the 


(Continued on page 100) 











Memories of 1842, cluster in the Memory Garden 





Arcade in the Garden of Memory 
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Mme. Chame 
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What Will You Do With Roses in 1933? 


S these words will be read, I hope 

many FLOWER GROWER rose friends 

will be considering the 1933 rose 
additions to the garden that ought to be 
made. In my experience, a Rose Garden, 
despite the fact that Roses are presum- 
ably hardy woody shrubs, is being con- 
stantly renewed, and at Breeze Hill the 
renewal is pretty close to one-third every 
year. Therefore, to keep the garden 
good, 1933 spring rose purchases will 
be required. 

What are these purchases to be? The 
investigations of the last year and the 
preparations and correspondence which 
have resulted in the 1933 American Rose 
Annual prove to me very definitely that 
good-looking rose plants can be bad rose 
plants, and that, consequently, the source 
from which one obtains these rose plants 
should be entirely dependable. 

Anyone who has ever sowed a single 
packet of radish seed knows that he 
depended on the seedsman and _ the 
seedsman’s reputation for what he would 
get from that packet. He could not tell 
from the seeds what would happen, and 
when the little radishes came along he 
had only himself to thank if he had 
bought the cheapest strain from the 
cheapest seedsman, and as a result was 
harvesting only dissimilar “runts.” 

He can feel much the same way about 
Roses. Reputation does count. There is 
much more in a normal rose plant than a 
certain weight of woody fibre, and there 
is back of every decent Rose the same 
kind of fidelity, experience, skill, and 
expenditure the seedsman has put into 
his best product. In fact, I would be 
willing to say that more than half the 
asking price of any decent Rose is com- 
pensation for these intangibles that are 
essential to a fair start. 

An honest and acute Texas corres- 
pondent has just been criticizing some 
things I said about Roses from that state. 


BY J. HORACE MeFARLAND 


But she admitted that there were “culls” 
and “seconds” and almost complete trash 


shipped north, which forms the basis of - 


the cheaper Roses one may buy, even in 
the “5 and 10 cent stores.” Can there be 
any excuse properly presented when, if a 
Rose is purchased at a price which obvi- 
ous v does not pay for its careful growth, 
to say nothing of the intangibles above 
mentioned, it turns out to be a’maverick? 
A bargain is not a bargain when it is too 
cheap to be a real bargain! 

Then. another point comes into con- 
sideration. It is -the climatic point. 
Those of my readers who are fortunate 
enough to have access to the 1933 A meri- 
can Rose Annual will find in ft an ex- 
tremely acute discussion of climatic 
adaptability of Roses. It appears that 
failures north and south, east and west, 
have resu'ted from climatic inadaptabil- 
itv, even though the plants were honestly 
grown, decently handled, well packed, and 
given good treatment in the garden of 
the victim. With this preliminary I shall 
want to urge that, as far as possible, 
Roses be purchased in the Spring of 1933 
from rose merchants of reputation and 
dependability, who are within the same 
general climatic range as that which wi'l 
govern the garden in which they are to 
grow. It is undoubtedly true that sue- 
cesses may be attained if this factor is 
disregarded, but it is also true that thev 
are not always large successes. One 
experience is in point, that of the Texas 
correspondent above referred to, who 
writes: “Out of 534 rose plants purchased 
by me from the North, I have 187 that 
lived through the second year.” Usually 
ten per cent failures is enough. 

I do not want these observations to 
seem to close the door of trial and inves- 
tigation. Those who read what I write 
know that I have considered Rose-grow- 
ing as being the one finest plant adven- 


ture. Therefore, if the “novelty” that 
seems so desirable must come from out- 
side the immediate ¢ imatic range, take 
a chance at it. If the rose adventurer 
reads the diseussion in the 1933 Annual 
to which I have referred, he will find 
there hints as to how he may make 
almost a sure thing of it by novel and 
not difficult means of personal rose prop- 
agation, including in themselves a fas- 
cinating additional rose adventure. 

As to varieties in 1933, I ean only 
suggest following preferences. If I was 
completely obsessed by a desire for white 
Roses, I would get all of them I could. 
If the fascinating orange, amber, apricot 
and similar tones of the Pernetiana 
strain most attracted me, I should believe 
at least half of the descriptions I read 
and buy all I could afford, with caution, 
to see whether they would make good. 
Only in this fashion can one really gain 
in rose knowledge, rose experience and 
real rose values. Inevitably discoveries 
will be made as to adaptabilities. Such 
discoveries are the largest reward, I 
think, for the rose-growing effort. 

Entirely too many new Roses have 
been sprung on a_ depression-weary 
world in 1933. I think there are more 
than two hundred of them recorded in 
the Annual. Probably forty or fifty of 
them will be available in American com- 
merce. I know of a few that seems good 
to me and that have the lure of novelty. 
[ suspect that many more are simply 
“ringers” on Roses that have preceded 
them, altogether as good or better. In 
fact, it is not pessimism which warrants 
me in stating that if we had a moratorium 
on new varieties for five years and turned 
inward and backward on those previously 
introduced, we should probably have as 
much fun and get the finest possible 
results, because we would then be dealing 
with the matured propagation which has 
so much to do with eventual prosperity. 


























Rose,—Pres, Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Red Rose-President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 

This is a new Hybrid Tea (Everbloom- 
ing) Rose, worthy of the distinguished 
name which it bears. A sport from the 
well-known Templar, it excels its parent 
in beauty and fragrance. The petals 
shade from a deep rich claret to a dark 
velvety-red at the tips, and have a beau- 
tiful velvety sheen unlike any other Rose 
in its class. It has intense fragrance. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt Rose 
will be ready for public distribution in 
the fall of 1933, and specimens will be 
exhibited at the International Flower 
Show to be held in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, in Mareh, 1933. 





The Saint Who Condemned 
Hunting 
T is a_ strange cireumstanee that 
Roman Catholie hunters have as their 
patron a saint who denounced the slay- 
ing of wild creatures as a thing of evil. 
This patron is St. Hubert. 

Hubert was son of the Belgian Duke, 
Bertrand of Guienne, and lived in the 
7th Century. He was an ardent lover of 
the chase and much of his time was de- 
voted to hunting. An old story says that 
one day while he was following a stag in 
the Forest of Ardennes, the deer sud- 
denly turned and faced him. The 
pursuer, to his great amazement, ob- 
served a crucifix gleaming between the 
animal’s horns. Humbly, the hunter 
dropped to his knees. “O little stag!’ he 
cried out in shame. “I see thou hast the 
Lord, and if thou hast, all have, and it 
pitieth me to think how many times I 
have slain Christ.” 

The young man gave up hunting, and 
retiring to the spot where he had seen 
the vision of the cross, he led the life of 
a devout hermit. 

“Tt pitieth” us moderns that more of 
us cannot be made to see the Christ that 
is in the lower animals! 

Lois SNELLING, ( Ark.) 
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Growing Bulbous Iris in Massachusetts 
BY FRANK A. WAUGH 


in the habit of offering bulbs of 

Spanish Iris at very low prices, 
often as low as fifteen or twenty cents 
a hundred. At that time I was accus- 
tomed to buy a few hundred each year 
and plant them in the cutting garden. 
They were fairly hardy and in most cases 
would last for several years. 

Then a few years ago I happened to be 
in England in July and saw the English 
Irises in blossom. Naturally I was ecom- 
pletely captivated by them for they are 
wonderfully beautiful. As soon as I came 
home I wrote to one of the leading Iris 
Specialists in the Northeastern States, 
and asked him if he could supply me with 
the bulbs of the English Iris. His reply 
was that they did not carry them in 
stock nor recommend them to their clients 
as they were not entirely hardy and they 
did not like to supply their customers with 
anything which would prove a dissap- 
pointment. Now, while this answer is 
entirely correct from the standpoint of 
the nurseryman, it did not completely 
satisfy me; so I went ahead and got 
bulbs of English, Duteh, and Spanish 
Iris and have been growing them ever 
since with the utmost satisfaction. 

Let it be said at once that the distine- 
tions between Spanish, English, and 
Dutch Iris, are rather uncertain. For 
general garden purposes they may be all 
lumped together as Bulbous Iris. These 
are apparently not the same ones how- 
ever mentioned by Mr. Wood in FLOWER 
Grower for January, page 18, but on the 
whole I think they will prove quite as 
satisfactory as those he mentions, to the 
average gardener. 


A GOOD many years ago dealers were 


There are very few nurseries in the 
Eastern States which carry any stock of 
these varieties, though some of the bulb 
importers will supply Spanish varieties 
especially. The best source of supply 











Bulbous tris in a Massachusetts garden 


which I have found is the Pacifie North- 
west. From that section we get larger, 
stronger, better bulbs than we have ever 
secured from any other source. 


These bulbs come to us in late Summer 
and are immediately planted in rows in 
the open garden, much as onion sets 
would be planted. They require no 
special care. They should be put out 
as soon as received which will be the 
latter part of September or some time in 
October; the earlier the better. In nearly 
all eases they will make some fall growth, 
often as much as five or six inches of 
green shoot showing above the ground 
when Winter arrives. However, they do 
not seem to suffer any serious conse- 
quences from the freezing of these Fall 
sprouts. 

As a rule we put on evergreen boughs 
after the soil is thoroughly frozen; these 
are simply to hold the snow on as late 
as possible in the Spring. No other pro- 
tection is given. So far as I know we 
have never lost a bulb by Winter freezing. 


Some growers recommend that the bulbs 
be taken up after flowering late in July, 
dried out thoroughly, and replanted in 
September. We have done this several 
times with entire suecess. We have also 
left bulbs out year after year with no 
appreciable deterioration. 

Some varieties increase in our garden, 
others hold their own, while some of them 
run out after a few years. 


All of these varieties are extremely 
beautiful in flower. In fact they are one 
of the most striking p!ants in any garden. 
They are often compared with Orchids, 
and this is suggestive. Colors are mostly 
blue, white, and yellow. They are re- 
markably fine for cutting. Stems are tall, 
12 to 30 inches, with good lines. The 
flowers last well in water. 

According to my observation, not fully 
verified by experiment, the important re- 
quirements are clean, well-drained soil, 
with nearly full sunshine, but with pro- 
tection from severe winds. It seems a 
pity that such beautiful plants as the 
Bulbous Irises should be neglected through 
a general misunderstanding of their 
cultural requirements. 





The Cooper Plan in Practice 


FTER 24 years of service with a 

mereantile house in Chicago, I lost 
my position two years ago, and during 
the past year lust the greater part of our 
life’s savings. Fortunately we have 43 
acres of land (with a house on it), 
that is entirely free from debt. With 
the exception of about 12 acres, it is 
all woods. So at the age of 66 and 68, 
the wife and I are starting life over 
again somewhat on The Cooper Plan, 
raising hogs, fruit, ete., and expect to 
add bees and chickens as soon as finances 
permit. 

Lack of finances makes it rather up- 
hill work, but if we can only keep our 
health and strength, we will win out. 


JOHN MarsH, (IIl.) 
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Shrubbery is one of the mainstays of The Lazy Man’s Garden’s charm 


Photo by L. E. Manning 


The Lazy Man’s Garden 


BY LAWRENCE E. MANNING, (New York) 


RUE laziness is a gift which must 

be experienced to be appreciated. 

It is not sloth, but a mere Utopian 
wish for the results of labour without the 
effort. What! a Garden without work? 
Impossible, you say. 

But of course there is some work. A 
Lazy Man works. He usually doesn’t 
like it—and he certainly tries to find 
means of avoiding it—but not at the ex- 
pense of his pleasures if you will notice. 
Since a Garden is very definitely a 
pleasure, ergo, there are Lazy Garden- 
ers. Some of them have charming 
gardens, too; much more beautiful and 
pleasing than the severely-bordered and 
weeded flower beds of harder workers. 
Therein lies a story. 

The first thing a Lazy Gardener must 
say to himself is “How much Lawn do 
I want to have to eut every week?” 
There are no substitutes for lawn-mow- 
ing. But what can be done to ease the 
burden is to make the Lawn a self- 
contained unit, without troublesome 
gravel paths running through, or with- 
out single specimens set here and there 
in it. Let it be large, if you wish, but 
simple. Any paths which must traverse 
it ean be of flag stones set flush with the 
ground and over which the mower passes 
without let or hindrance. The borders 
of the Lazy Man’s Lawn must be easy 
to tend—that is to say not too irregular. 
Every faney frill that is added to the 
lawn’s shape means much more work to 
‘tend and no lazy man enjoys seeing such 
things, anyway, un'ess they are dis- 
tinetly understood to be somebody else’s 
worry! 

The Lawn is the worst thing. Almost 
everything else can be planned to grow 
and take care of itself more or less auto- 
matically. First of all to be considered 
after the Lawn are such large Shade 
Trees as may be already on the ground 
or require to be planted. Generally 
speaking, if it is already there no proper 
man would dream of doing anything 
about it. Let the Tree dictate the de- 
sign. This is sound gardening, too, as it 
happens. As we go on we'll find more 


such coincidences. But there have to 
be exceptions: Old Maples are not to 
be left alone in a good garden. They 
make too much work. In the end, it 
may be easier to pull them out or chop 
them down and plant other trees. The 
roots run too near the surface of the 
ground and will permit no Lawn beneath. 
Of course, a really Lazy Man merely 
remarks “fine” upon hearing this. But 
appearance must be maintained and to 
this end comes the Pachysandra termi- 
nalis. It will grow even among Maple 
roots and thrives in the shade. Ever- 
green, as well, and (joy of joys!) A 
Lawn that does not require mowing! It 
makes, however, a coarse “lawn.” The 
leaves are large and pulpy and though 
it will grow dense and sightly with time, 
it ean never substitute for turf—for the 
Lazy Man likes the feel and spring of 





This screed is not for perusal by 
ladies. The female sex has a notori- 
ous objection to lazy men—great big 
hulking fellows who straggle in late 
from golf or what-not and clutter up 
the house of a week-end! There are 
secrets here that only the _ selfish 
male can appreciate. Neither is it 
my intention to corrupt those im- 
possibly active men who delight in 
forever turning up soil with a fork 
and who are never so happy as when 
wheeling a barrow full of rocks or 
leaves or pushing a vigorous lawn 
mower down intricate stretches of 
laboriously kept paths. I pray all 
such turn the page. Otherwhere 
they will find things more to their 
liking, for there is enough excuse for 
| hard work in gardening, heaven 
| knows! Let them grow vegetables or 


dahlias and have the neatest place 
in their suburbs. But honest men 
who will admit that they take more 
| enjoyment from the quiet observra- 
| tion and delight of beauty than 
| 

| 


from the unfortunately necessary 
labours which produce it—gather 
round! 














turf even more than his less appre- 
ciative fellows. Still and all, ground- 
covers for stretches of open ground that 
are not often walked on are useful. 
Mention might be made of other Ever- 
green covers:—the Vinea minor and the 
ubiquitous English Ivy. All three are 
easily established and once set out take 
good care of themselves. The Ivy, per- 
haps, requires trimming back more than 
the other two. Perhaps twice a year 
some attention must be given to keep it 
within bounds. But after all, twice a 
vear! We are writing for mere Lazy 
Men—not congenital cripples. 

Now we have the carpet laid and must 
next consider the walls of our garden— 
the borders and backgrounds. First of 
all, if there be real walls or fences in 
sight, thank your Maker and_ plant 
climbing Roses, for these lusty vines 
grow quickly and easily and produce the 
most gorgeous show of f!owers in all 
nature. Some are better than others. Of 
them all, I believe Van Fleet is best, for 
its lustrous leaves will not mildew in 
shady places and hence requires no back- 
breaking sprays and fungicides. More- 
over, the flowers drop the petals cleanly 
before the vine becomes unsightly. I! 
may add here that the New Dawn Rose 
is a Van Fleet that blooms many times 
through the Summer, hence more desir- 
able still. It is a patented Rose and 
fairly new. Silver Moon and Mary 
Wallace are other good trouble savers, 
and, incidentally or possibly coincident- 
ally, rank among the most beautiful of 
the Climbing Roses. Here is beauty for 
the mere planting—and an oceasional 
tieing up of loose branches which no one 
could have the heart to begrudge. 

Where background screens are needed, 
let them be of Evergreens—Conifers, in 
fact. The Spruce and Fir are for large 
places, but the vigorous Pines can be 
planted fairly close together, and even 
if after the passage of years the branches 
do intertwine, their picturesque form 
covers a multitude of such sins. Neater 
effects can be obtained with Chinese 
Junipers, Japanese Yews and various 
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types of Retinospora obtusa. All these 
are of the simplest culture and require no 
sprays, fertilizers, trimmings or other un- 
pleasantness in the normal course. Mind 
you, other Conifers are beautiful! But 
the four main types mentioned are not 
only beautiful, but fool-proof and 
trouble-free as well. The Yews are for 
shaded spots, or sunny as you require 
them. The others must have some sun. 
(Of course, it is taken for granted that 
your garden is not in a swamp or in a 
sand-pile. Even if it were, there would 
be Lazy Men’s Evergreens for you, but 
there is no scope here for elaboration. 
And a true Lazy Man would never think 
of gardening in such spots.) 

Now we have drawn in the main points 
of the Garden and come to the main- 
stay of its echarm—the Flowers and 
Shrubbery. Let us first consider the 
woody shrubs and their flowers. Among 
those which by nature make neat bushes, 
dense to the ground and less than six 
feet in height, rank first the Weigelias. 
There are dozens of varieties and colors, 
choice a mere matter of taste. The 
Japanese Barberry ranks a close second. 
Its flowers are ineonspicuous but it is 
extremely neat in growth and its Autumn 
berries satisfy a color-hunger through 
the white Winter. Forsythia suspensa 
and Deutzia gracilis and the new double- 
Mock-orange (virginal), even Spiraea 
Van Houttei (though its show of white 
flowers soon turn brown) are all trouble- 
free citizens. Mind you, this means plant 
them and forget them! If you enjoy 
handling the pruning shears, you will 
improve matters by eutting out the 
straggly branches once a year as soon 
as they have bloomed, but otherwise they 
require literally no attention. Even the 
old-fashioned Rose of Sharon gets along 
with a parental blessing only, and a “lick 
and a promise” keeps the whole family of 
hybrid Lilaes in contented beauty. 

Now for a little surprise. Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons in a Lazy Man’s Garden! 
Certainly. But all together in one spot, 
not seattered throughout the planting. 
And the spot must be chosen and _ pre- 
pared with eare. It should be well 
shaded, for these ericaceous shrubs are 
much easier to eare for in the shade, even 
if they do not bloom quite as freely. The 
earth must be acid, of course, and if it 
is not so naturally, the Lazy Gardener 
plants balled and burlapped Azaleas or 
Rhododendrons in with plenty of peat 
moss and covers the planting with a few 
inches of dead leaves and old manure. 
Then he leaves them in the hope that 
Ferns will spring up among the shrubs 
and the leaves from the shading trees 
overhead will provide naturally the 
needed Autumn muleh. And he will be 
right. 

And as for other Evergreen shrubs, 
there are two which need no especial soil 
conditions. The dwarf Boxwood (Suf- 
fruticosa) is a tolerant and naturally 
shapely grower. Use it freely for edges. 
Also the Daphne eneorum requires 
nothing in life but full unadulterated 
sunlight, and an oeeasional clipping off 
of protruding flower heads, which make 
the most fragrant and delightful bouton- 
nieres imaginable, if you eare for that 
sort of thing. 


Flower JYrowew 


Here is wealth of material already dis- 
cussed for a complete garden, but the 
end is not yet. Perennials of many 
kinds spring up year after year without 
the aid of man. Chrysanthemums and 
Day Lilies and the race of Iris are in 
this class, to mention only a few. Some 
are for shade and some for sunny places. 
The only problem with perennials is that 
a neat edge to the border requires work. 
You cannot well run the lawn-mower 
alongside and expect it to look beautiful. 
But by planting in masses and mini- 
mizing the stretches of lawn which come 
in juxtaposition to your borders, much 
ean be done with little effort. 

As for spring bulbs,—if you must 
have them,—and indeed Spring is in- 
complete in their absence,—may I sug- 
gest Narcissus and Daffodils natural- 
ized? =Year after year they thrust 
faithfully up to render their account in 
golden coin. By the time lawn mowing 
has become a reluctant necessity they are 
long past blooming and you ean, if you 
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like, mow down the long narrow leaves 
without fear of harming the bulbs 
beneath. 

There are grades and degrees of lazi- 
ness. Some men would consider it no 
hardship to eare for a bed of Roses. 
Others would willingly spend a few 
hours a week on Peonies or Dahlias. To 
all such, I can heartily say God Bless 
You. I do not pretend that a garden 
without them is as beautiful as it cou'd 
be. Hundreds of the most charming 
things imaginable are some little trouble. 
to grow successfully. But this thesis is 
in terms of rigid asecetism: No work 
allowed. And in this Garden beauty will 
also be found—beauty of a high order. 
Am I prejudiced in saying that the peace 
and quietude which pervades it help, 
rather than hinder, in attaining the true 
purpose of beauty—its enjoyment? In 
the first Paradise, Adam toiled not. 
That, perhaps, was going a little too far. 
But there was the germ of Truth in the 
idea, just the same. 





Blue Annuals for the Garden 


BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


HERE is a fascination and restful- 
ness in the cool, quiet blues, that 
is not found in any other flowers. 

There are many blue flowers among the 
annuals, and by careful selection we may 
have this delightful color in rich profu- 
sion in our gardens throughout the Sum- 
mer. In edgings, for bedding, or speci- 
men plants; mingling with other plants; 
blue is a color that blends with almost 
any other coloring in the garden. 

In looking through the newly-arrived 
catalogues I find many old favorites and 
some whose names are newer. 

Ageratum, whose tiny, bright-blue, 
feathery blooms are produced in greatest 
profusion throughout the hot, dry Sum- 
mer months. The plants grow rapidly 
and are excellent for edgings. The taller 
sorts are good for cutting. 

Anchusa capensis——Summer’ Forget- 
me-not,—whose drooping racemes of gen- 
tian-blue flowers are borne from July to 
October. The blooms are larger than 
Forget-me-nots, and the stems and leaves 
are hairy in texture. 

The large sprays of brilliant-blue 
flowers produced by Cynoglossum ama- 
bile—Chinese Forget-me-not,—are a de- 
lightful addition to any garden. It is 
easily grown and blooms for a long sea- 
son. Does well in either part shade, or 
full sunshine. It is beautiful combined 
with Gypsophila and pink Roses as eut 
flowers. 

Gilia ecapitata, Blue Thimble Flower, 
is a bushy plant which displays a wealth 
of bloom all Summer. The flowers are 
a rich lavender-blue, somewhat like Sea- 
biosas in character, but more round or 
thimble-shaped. The blooms last well in 
water and are therefore valuable as cut- 
flowers. Also they are fine for Winter 
Bouquets, as they hold their beautiful 
color when dried. 

In Browallia speciosa major, we have 
a profusely blooming plant, with blos- 
soms in a very rare shade of intense 
ultramarine blue. These are lovely dur- 


ing the Summer and Autumn months. 
This plant does especially well in rich 
soil in the garden, or in hanging baskets. 

Didiseus caerulea, Lavender Lace 
Flower, has delicate heads of lavender- 
blue flowers, in form very like the well 
known Queen Anne’s Lace, which grows 
in such profusion along the roadsides. 
Is well liked for eut-flowers. 

Centaurea cyanus, Cornflower, is one 
of my own favorites because of its lovely 
soft, bright-blue color, and gray-green 
foliage. Grows well in almost any soil, 
though flowers are larger if soil is rich. 
The newer double sorts are especially 
lovely. 

Torenia fourniert, Wishbone Flower, 
so-called because its stamens form a 
wishbone, is a fine edging plant. The 
blooms are in form similar to the Snap- 
dragon, but without the overlapping lip. 
The color is a rich deep blue with a touch 
of gold. It is a lavish bloomer. 

Nigella Miss Jekyll,—Love-in-a-mist. 
The blossoms are a beautiful, bright-blue, 
semi-double, and are given a mysterious, 
misty appearance by being each nestled 
down into the lacy foliage; thus furnish- 
ing their own greenery when used in 
bouquets. 

Lobelia erinus compacta is another 
popular edging plant, covered with sheets 
of bloom throughout the season. It may 
be obtained in several blue shades. 

Another annual suitable for edging is 
Phacelia campanularia, with racemes of 
small bell-shaped flowers of a _ clear 
gentian-blue, with white anthers. The 
leaves have a reddish tinge of color. This 
is one of the earliest blooming annuals. 

As a finale to “Garden Blues,” Myo- 
sotis, the true Forget-me-not, the national 
flower of Belgium, whose wee dainty 
azure-blue flowers come with the Spring- 
time. These love to grow in moist, shaded 
places and cover them with a sea of blue. 

From among this list, we should be 
able to supply our treasured garden with 
shades of blue, from Spring to Autumn. 
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View during the height of the blooming season in one of the famous Van Wert, Ohlo, Peony Gardens 


Spring Care of Peonies 


F you did not remove the old peony 
tops in the Fall, it is very important 
that you eut them off even with the 

eround and burn every vestige of foliage 
at the earliest opportunity in the Spring. 
Fall-burning of peony foliage is the best 
preventative measure against blight, and 
under ordinary conditions, the only one 
necessary. Blight lives over the Winter 
in old foliage, and if left until Spring 
is like a smoldering fire, ready to spread 
to the new growth when the latter 
appears. 

As soon as the new shoots are all well 

through the ground, the soil should be 
cultivated just enough to break up the 
top erust. If grass eneroaches upon the 
clump, it should be dug out so as to give 
the Peony a three or four foot cirele all 
to itself. Slow-aeting fertilizers are best 
for Peonies, and phosphorus and potash 
are the two most needed elements. Bone 
meal and wood ashes are good; and ean 
be applied at any time of the year, using 
one alone, and the other a vear later. 
[wo handfuls per plant is enough, in a 
eirele eight inches from the stems, then 
worked into the top soil. Any _ nitro- 
venous chemical fertilizer should be used 
most sparingly, or it will do more harm 
than good. Old manure is used by some, 
but the bacteria which rot the manure and 
make the plant food in it available, may 
lso attack and rot the peony root, 
though the damage may not show up for 
a year or more after application, so as to 
he fully noticeable. 

While the peony plant is very hardy 

EDITOR’S NOTE 

Brother Auten whose practical and sea- 
sonable article on Peonies appears on this 
page, is with us again. The older readers 
f this magazine will remember his very 
foreeful and lucid Peony writings in some 
of the older issues of THE FLoweR GRoweER. 
[wo additional articles from him are 
ilready in hand. 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR. (IIL) 


and will withstand fifty degrees below 
zero without protection, there is a time 
in the life of a bloom bud, when it is very 
susceptible to a late freeze,—the bud 
being still mostly all water. When such 


a bud is frozen solid, the water expands: 


in freezing and in so doing tears and 
destroys the tissues, so that the bud soon 
dies, turning brown and drying up. More 
buds are ruined this way than many 
people realise. If, after Peonies are 
budded, a real freeze threatens, it will 
save many blooms, to cover the plants 
with wooden or pasteboard boxes. A 
light frost will do little if any damage to 
the Peony buds. 

A growing Peony needs lots of water, 
and if there is a shortage of rainfall, it 
pays well to give each plant a whole 
bucketful of water. This will suffice for 
ten days or so, depending on temperature, 
wind velocity, ete. 

Ants on the buds are of no consequence 
unless blight is present; then they can 
earry it from bud to bud. Or if very 
numerous, they do not do the buds any 
good, stripping them so completely of 
their sticky coating. Find the ant nests 
and hoe them out, or kill the ants with 
hot water or some chemical sold for the 
purpose. Ants are not troublesome in a 
large well-cultivated planting, but only 
where cultivation is neglected. 

In wet, muggy seasons, blight may 
become of serious proportions. It runs a 
short life evele, and is of no consequence 
at the start, like fire, but dire if condi- 
tions are right for its spread. A bud or 
the tips of the leaves turn black; soon the 
whole stem rots to the ground. If foliage 
has been burned the previous Fall, any 
first appearance of blight in the Spring 
on new leaves is rather seattering and 
slight. The whole danger may be ended 
by handpicking this first crop, pinching 
out and burning all diseased portions the 
instant they appear, getting back to 
healthy tissue and taking care to keep 


the hands free from infection as you 
work. If this does not check it, then 
spray the plants thoroughly with the 
following weak Bordeaux solition;—for 
50 gallons of water use one pound of 
bluestone and one-half pound of stone 
lime or hydrated lime. This is a prevent- 
ative only. Usually one spraying when 
the buds are the size of buekshot will 
hold the blight in check. This weak 
solution does not harm nor noticeably 
diseolor the foliage. 

Disbudding Peonies will be considered 
in a later article and its various problems 
discussed. 





Peony Notes 

| AM much interested in Peonies, and 

have most of the old and newer varie- 
ties. There are no better white Peonies 
than Festiva Maxima and Mme. de Verne 
ville. One of the newer whites, Frances Wil 
lard, is extra choice; always open and is a 
good cut flower. 

Among the pink, Mme. Calot is a good 
bloomer and cut flower. Another good 
Peony in light colors (fading to white) 
is Caroline Allain; this variety has no 
rating and is seldom offered in the gen- 
eral list of Peony growers, but is a fine 
cut flower; opens like a Rose. 

There are three light pinks, extra choice 
as a cut flower, all sure dependable bloom- 
ers. They are La Perle, Lady Alexandra 
Duff, and Reine Hortense. These three 
have a good rating and are as good pinks 
as any. 

In reds, Fontenelle, a new red, is good, 
coming early, good keeper; two others are 
Meissonier and Grover Cleveland. I hope 
the above will help someone having plans 
of raising Peonies for cut flowers. 

I have Philippe Rivoire, but do not 
think mine the true variety. I understand 
there are two varieties sold under this 
name. La Oygne opened up very well 
here this Summer, but I have not had it 
long enough to form an opinion of it. 
The blooms of Solange were not perfect. 


Mrs. W. L. McLauauirn, (N. Y.) 
—(in Rural New-Yorker) 
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Grow Your Own Plants for Decoration Day 


BY RUTH H. 


AVE your old Geranium Plants 
S from last Summer. Take them 

inside before the frost touches them. 
Cut the new shoots at the joints diag- 
onally and root in loam and sand (half 
and half) in a 2” pot, or in a flat of 
damp sand, or in a jar of water. When 
rooted, transplant to a 2” pot of loam. 
As the plants outgrow their pots, place 
them in larger pots. Thus, from two or 
three old plants, fifteen or more new 
plants may be produced. Give them all 
the sunlight possible. 

Take up the old Vinea or Ivy plants 
in the Fall and propagate by dividing 
the root clumps, cutting healthy tips and 
inserting them in a box of damp sand, 
or by layering. When rooted, place in 
a 2” pot of loam. When they outgrow 
their pots, transplant them to larger pots. 
By Decoration Day the plants will be 
throwing long graceful vines. 

Petunia, Ageratum, and Lobelia shovld 
be planted about March 20th. Mix loam 
and leaf mold (half and half) and sift 
through a very fine sieve. Place some 
rough loam in the bottom of a small 
flat or box, and cover with at least an 
inch of the sifted prepared loam. Level, 
and water thoroughly. Shake the seed 
liberally on the damp surface and label 
correctly. Sift a light covering uf the 
prepared loam over the seed. Place a 
wet piece of burlap over the three flats 
until the seedlings appear. Do not place 


flats in the direct sunlight until the seed- 
Lobelia will do 


lings are an inch high. 





LEE, (R. L.) 


better in the shade. When seedlings are 
over an inch high, divide and transplant 
in larger flats in rows an inch apart. 
Water thoroughly. The third week in 
May, the flats can be put outdoors in a 
sheltered spot to harden off. This way 
they will be in A 1 condition for trans- 
planting into tubs, pans, pots, or boxes 
for the outdoor conditions existing in the 
cemetery. 

Window Box plants can be grown in 
the same way. Since Decoration Day 
Pans take the same plants as Window 
Boxes, the plants can be used for both 
purposes. 





Common Elder — Desirable 
Native Shrub 


MONG our native Vermont shrubs, 

the Sweet Elder or Sambricas cana- 
densis, is one of our most desirable. This 
was impressed upon me most forcibly one 
Summer when I saw them massed in what 
had been an unsightly corner, and we all 
agreed they were far lovelier than the 
much-planted, or shall 
planted, Hydrangea. 

Elder blossoms are daintier and have 
the added advantage of perfume, and “no 
artist, however talented, has ever painted 
a fragrant flower.” 

The Elder has much better foliage than 
the Hydrangea; and then after the flow- 
ers come the big clusters or cymes of 
fruit, resembling blueberries. 


we say over- 
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These berries are gathered and used, 
either fresh or canned, in pies; but being 
a bit too sweet in themselves, a tablespoon 
of vinegar is added to each pie. 


In the old, old days, flowers of the 
Elder were gathered and dried to be made 
into a tea, as a sovereign remedy for 
bowel troubles in small children. 

The Elder makes good specimen shrubs, 
growing ten feet tall, and may be grown 
to be nearly as wide, and then it is a 
veritable mound of creamy white; or it 
may be grown in masses. 

In its native place it is often found be- 
side water courses, as well as in dry sit- 
uations, and so can be used as a back- 
ground at pools with our native pink 
Honeysuckle, or Pinxter flower, as a 
charming companion. 


Mrs. J. X. Wuirts, (Vt.) 





Monterey,—A California 


Memory Garden 
(Continued from page 94) 
old China, Tea, and Musk Roses, are 
fragrant with exquisite memories. Many 
are out of commerce, yet in delightful 
old gardens flourish Madam Plantier, 
Madam Lambard, Hermosa, La Marque, 
Gloire des Rosmanes, Gloire de Dijon, 
and many others rich in association. 

The romance of the Sherman Kose, 
(Clotu-of-Gold, 1843) lives on e’en though 
but a pretty story, which tells that while 
Lieutenant W. T. Sherman was stationed 
at the Presidio of Monterey, he met 
charming Senorita Maria Bonifacio, one 
of the belles of the city. This Senorita 
was fond of Roses and trained many a 
Rose with her own hands. When the 
young Lieutenant was summoned East, on 
the occasion of his farewell visit, he 
planted a Rose in the cottage garden as a 
token that some day he would again re- 
turn. Fate decreed otherwise and their 
paths never crossed again, but the Rose 
grew and flourished and was tenderly 
eared for during the passing years. 
Senorita Bonifacio remained unmarried 
and in 1915, at an advanced age, left her 
cherished Rose to the care of other hands. 
“Progress” usurped the Sherman Rose 
Cottage as Senorita Bonifacio’s home was 
called, but the Rose of Romance, was 
carefully transplanted to a new home in 
Sherman Lane. 

As becomes a City of Romance and 
Roses, Monterey has chosen to make a 
distinctive feature of its Municipal Rose 
Garden. This garden with its 1200 Roses 
in more than 200 varieties, adjoins his- 
toric Colton Hall and is the mecea of 
Rose Lovers from far and near, for well 
they know that comradeship with the 
Rose enriches life. The Roses are ar- 
ranged in color groupings and include 
specimens of both old and new Roses. 

The Garden is approached through a 
series of rose arches, festooned with the 
“Old Roses of Monterey,” while Roses of 
every description adorn surrounding 
fences and pillars and grace the Garden. 
Seats near a pool are an invitation to 
linger and dwell upon the history, legend, 
and romance of the flowers, honored by 
poets and kings; and to dream ’neath the 
skies of Monterey, till the Mission vesper 
bell peals the hour of twilight and the 
Roses nod “Adios.” 
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Flower JArowew 


Gladiolus Europa, an outstanding pure white, Wiihelm Ffitzer, 1910 


One Glad Fan’s Experiences 
BY MRS. ELI JARVIS, (N. Y.) 


OR the last two years I have been 
recording the sizeof first bloom, 


the number of buds to the spike, 
and the days from planting to blooming. 
My records are necessarily not complete, 
as I miss some when away. 

In trying to find twenty-five extra 
good early varieties with long spikes, I 
am using my figures to find out which 
varieties to discard. I am also discard- 
ing all Glads that do not have at least 
12 buds to the spike, and those that are 
much hooded, no matter if a good grower. 

It pays to buy bulblets of the newer 
varieties and start them in the house, as 
I usually get 100% germination; fair- 
sized bulbs, and a good supply of bulb- 
lets in the Fall. Of the eight new 
varieties I tried last year only Maid of 
Orleans did not give bulblets. I peel 
the bulblets and keep them warm between 
moist cotton batting until sprouted. 
"hen plant in Loamat pots (a fiber pot 
that disintegrates in soil) and keep well 
watered in a sunny window. The first 
‘f May the pots of Glads were set out 
n the garden and there was no check to 
their growing. 

| grow 235 varieties and buy new 
to me) varieties, and discard the poor 
nes each year. Last year I tried out 


tifty (new to me) varieties, but some did 


not bloom, as I usually buy No. 4 or 
No. 5, for they give fair results. By 


having the figures of each, I ean note 
their improvement when they reach the 
No. 1 size. 

Many Giads have been commented on 
in THE FLowerR Grower so I will not 
mention many of those. Of the fifty, 
these were the most outstanding. 

The first number given is the size of 
the first floret open and the second 
figure is the number of buds to the spike. 


Jonkheer Van Tets, 4%4-14. One of the 
most agreeable white Glads I have grown. 
Received 9 bulblets and grew them in the 
house in 1931. All grew and last Summer 
every bulb bloomed. 

Mibloom, 3-10. White with a red blotch, 
and is supposed to be fragrant, but was 
not for me. Was a fine grower and the 
earliest Glad to bloom. 

Marolee, 4-10. A most outstanding Glad; 
a rose pink with large yellow blotches. 
Early, strong grower, and claimed to grow 
larger than Pfitzer’s Triumph at times. 

Bright Wings, 5-10. A very beautiful 
ruffed Glad with winged flowers. Laven- 
der pink outside with inside edges pink, 
shading to a cream throat with a _ rose 
feather. Strong, tall grower. 

Wings of the Morning, 4-11. A new 
Phipps seedling that was early and a fine 
grower, first flower lasting until all out. 

Miss Greeley, 4-10. Another new Phipp’s 
seedling. I liked the orange tinting and its 
lasting qualities. 

Little John, 4-13. Ruffled rose pink. A 
strong grower with a fine straight spike. 
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Angel's Dream, 4%-12. 
ing shade of pink. 
Coryphee. 

Star of the Sea, 444-9. Salmon pink with 
beautiful throat markings of gold. 

Amethyst, 3%-7. Rich lilac-rose, edges 
darker. 

Cattleya Rose, 4-10. A ruffled Glad of 
orchid color with yellow on lower petals, 
marked with a rose feather. 

Oregon Sunset, 3%-10. The finest yellow 
I have yet grown. A soft pure yellow with 
wide-open flowers. Sorry that Gold Mine 
did not bloom so as to compare the two. 

Belinde, 4%4-16. Strong, fine grower. 
Might be too light a shade of yellow for 
some. No. 3 bulbs. 

Othello, 4%-11. Deep violet. An older 
Glad not well known; a very good grower. 

Mrs. Anna Pfitzer, 44%-13. A gray-blue 
with a dark blotch. Was the strongest blue 
I have grown, but the color is not as 
appealing as in Ave Maria. 

Aida, 3%-11. Passed this by until last 
year, as I never liked its description, but 
it is a good, early blue. 

Color Marvel. A very velvety red. The 
richest shade of all. 

Scarlet King, 34%—6. Can be classed with 
the best reds. From No. 6 bulbs. 

Our Selection, 4-9. Salmon-red, flaked 
darker with slate shadings. Red blotch 
bordered with cream on lower petals. Not 
pretty but odd. 

Hinemoa, 414-13. Dark rose flaked 
darker with its clean-cut yellow blotches, 
makes you notice it at once. Was a fine 
tall grower. 

Gloriola, 4-8. Somewhat like Gloriana 
but the flowers are much larger. Tall 
strong grower. 


A most appeal- 
Almost as lovely as 


Several FLOWER GROWER readers have 
expressed a wish for a list of discarded 
Glads, so here is mine and the reason for 
disearding them: 

Apricot Glow, Copper Bronze, Rose 
Mist, and Scarlet Bedder, are all good 
growers but too hooded to suit me. 

Elizabeth Tabor, Golden Measure, and 
King George, give too many crooked 
spikes. 

Early Phipps, Norma D. Childs, J. A. 
Carbone, Queen of the Night, Osalin, 
and Orchid Lady, never have given 
enough buds to the spike to suit me. 

Isolene, Prince of India, Don Juan, 
Thomas Kent, High Nye, Immensity, 
Queen of Orange, and Rosewood. The 
colors or marking do not appeal to me. 

Dr. Christ Martz, Mary Jane, Mrs. 
Bothin, Henry Ford, Scarlet Wonder, 
Mary Frey, Herada, California, Jean du 
Tailles, Pride of Goshen, Longfellow, and 
Winged Victory, have all been poor 
growers for me. 

Mrs. Peters, Pink Cloud, Mrs. Pendle- 
ton, and Los Angeles, have been good 
growers, but I am tired of them, besides 
I need the ground for other Glads. 





Experiment in Deep-Planting of 
Gladiolus 

As a test, or experiment, I planted my 
Glads in 1932 in a good dark loam 
garden soil, part of them four inches 
deep, part of them six inches deep, and 
still others eight inches deep. 

I will never again plant deeper than 
four inches. The deep-planted bulbs 
failed to produce bulblets, some failed to 
bloom, and others had very weak stems 
and fell over. 

Oscar Dovauas, (Nebr.) 











Part of Rockery of 
Mrs. Flora Anderson, 
Caribou, Me. 











Rock Garden or Wall Garden? 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, ( Mich.) 


SKED for the definition of “Rock- 
Garden”, I would say, “A Rock- 
Garden is a rocky place which has 

been made into a garden;” and without 
hesitation, would add, “and not a garden 
which has been made into a rocky place.” 
This definition would divide  Roek- 
Gardens into two elasses: the beautiful 
and suecessful—and the other kind. 

The first elass includes those built 
around rocky ledges, outeroppings, large 
boulders, or other naturally rocky places. 


It also includes a few in which large 
rocks have been hauled to the site and 


placed with the touch and feeling of an 
artist, for the person who ean e¢on- 
struet a Rock-Garden in which the roeks 
have the appearanee of having been 
there forever, is no than a great 
artist. 

The seeond elass takes in most of those 
which have resulted from the craze for 
Rock-Gardens. This kind has become so 
common that many people speak as non- 
chalantly of building a Rock-Garden as 
of transplanting a row of tomatoes and 
consider it almost as much of a necessity 
as a perennial border. Construction is 
as simple as it is varied: some have rocks 
precariously balanced on the small end, 
some are simply a pile of rocks, while a 
few have been built with considerable 
eare. But even these have an artificial 
appearance and though they may grow 
excellent plants, cannot, properly, be 
ealled Rock-Gardens. A Roek-Garden is 
not nécessarily a place to grow those 
plants which need the special conditions 
of soil, moisture, and exposure most 
easily supplied by the presence of rocks. 
It is the picture, formed by these plants 
against a natural background of rocks, 
which makes the Rock-Garden. The 
plants themselves might easily be grown 
in beds or rows in the garden if the 
right kind of soil is prepared for them 
and, if the truth were told, most of us 
who grow these plants, do so because we 
like them. We put them in what we eall 
Rock-Gardens, either because it seems 
the right thing to do or beeause they 
show up to better advantage against any 
kind of rocks than against the bare earth 
of the garden. 

Alpine and Rock Plants are here to 
stay because they possess much merit. I 
cannot be so sure of many of the present 
Rock-Gardens. Many of the eombina- 
tions of rocks and plants are beautiful 
and as such are entitled to permanence. 
A sunken path or a hillside path bordered 


less 





with rocks and plants may be just as in- 
teresting as an elaborate Rock-Garden 
and, in the final analysis, a Rock-Garden 
is entitled to the name if it satisfies its 
owner over a number of years. A poorly 
construeted one certainly will not satisfy 
after the first season or two. 


A® a substitute for the Roeck-Garden, 
I should like to suggest the Wall- 
Garden, which has so many advantages 
that it would be hard to enumerate them 
all. A roek wall is frankly artificial and 
utilitarian; it ean be beautiful in its own 
right, ean be built from almost any kind 
and size of stones and, moreover, it is 


an ideal place to grow Rock Plants. 
The grounds around almost any home 


ean be improved by the use of some 
kind of a wall. Steep slopes on which 
it is difficult to hold the soil, can often 
be terraced and held in place with a 
retaining wall; a low or high wall may 
surround the vegetable garden or sepa- 
rate it from the lawn; a wall may define 
property boundaries or sereen unsightly 
objeets or views. There are innumerable 
other oceasions for the constructions of 
walls and even masonry walls ean be 
used to grow plants—bvy building only 
a shell of masonry, leaving a few holes 
uneemented, and filling the shell with 
soil. Existing masonry retaining walls 
may be planted by drilling an occasional 
two inch (or smaller) hole entirely 
through the wall until the soil is reached 
and planting in these holes. The veriest 
amateur can, with reasonable care, build 
a decent looking wall. Flat stones are 
preferable but a very creditable wall ean 
be achieved with field stones. The rules 
for building are few and simple: The 
wall should s'ant inward about two or 
three inches to the foot of height, the 
rocks should be placed so the end inside 
the wall is lower than the outside end so 
water will seep into the wall and not 
drain outward and the soil should he 
tamped firmly into all erevices and 
pockets as the wall is built up. Double- 
faced walls should be at least three feet 
thick at the base and if the soil is very 
heavy or the drainage poor, it ean have 
a foundation of gravel or cinders. This 
also applies to retaining walls. 

If possible, the wall should be planted 
as it is built. When a rock is placed and 
covered with a little soil, spread the 
plant’s roots out and cover with another 
thin layer of soil, wet it well and place 
the next rock. The soil used should be 
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the usual mixture for Rock Plants, that 
is, a third loam, a third sharp sand and 
a third leafmold; although thoroughly- 
rotted cow manure may be used if leaf- 
mold is not available. If the wall must 
be planted after it is built, make a hole 
slanting downward toward the back and 
deep enough so the roots may lie straight 
Insert the roots gently, working them in 
with the fingers or a sma!] stick, tamp the 
soil firmly and finally, wedge a small 
stone chip under the collar of the p‘ant 
to lead water into the crevice. Don’t 
plant too closely but leave some bare 
spaces as a background for the plants. 

A great number of plants which can 
only be grown with difficulty in the 
Rock-Garden, will grow to perfection in 
the wall. Edelweiss, which is often con- 
sidered diffieult, will delight in a posi- 
tion near the foot of the wall, but its 
wooly bracts, surrounding the insignifi- 
cant flowers, will be whiter if the 
contains lime. Certain of the Androsaces, 
the evergreen and shrubby Pentstemons, 
some of the Saxifrages, Alpine Primulas 
and many others will winterkill if water 
collects around their crowns but this 
‘annot easily happen on a wall.  Ilere, 
most of the usual plants will grow and 
bloom much better, while plants like 
Cerastium tomentosum (Snow-in-Sum- 
mer), which is a thorough nuisance in 
the small Roek-Garden, ean easily be 
kept within bounds. This applies also 
to some of the Sedums and other invad- 
ing plants which are well worth having 
when they ean be confined to their 
allotted places. Since most of us have 
more or less of the collecting habit, it 
would be hard to find a better place than 
a wall for a ecolleetion of plants. For 
the gardener with a really limited space, 
a Rock-Garden large enough to display 
a collection of Sempervivums, for 
instance, would be an impossibility, but 
a few square feet of Wall-Garden wil! 
contain as many planting spaces as a 
Roek-Garden of rather generous propor- 
tions. It would be much easier on the 
pocketbook, too, as one plant of a kind 
is the usual order on the wall and not 
less than three will do in the Rock- 


Garden. 


soil 

















Rock Garden. 
Askov, Minn. 


Part of natural 
Frederiksen, 
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Bedding Delphiniums at Kay’s Mills House, Wrexham, England. 
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Blooming nine inches from the ground 


Practical Suggestions on Growing 


been troubled by that mysterious ail- 
ment—wilt, or fungus, or whatever 
it is—of the Delphinium? 

Much has been written in the seed cata- 
logues and by the manufacturers of the 
different poisons and disinfectants. They 
are all probably more or less right. Poi- 
sons and disinfectants probably do help 
to correct or prevent these disorders. 
They have their uses. But,—do we not 
overuse them? From personal experi- 
ence, I am more or less sure that the 
Delphinium ean be kept healthy without 
undue disinfecting or without undue at- 
tention. 

The grade of seed which one secures 
is most important. If you secure a pack- 
age of seed which is claimed to be the 
very finest for ten cents per packet you 
mav be sure that you have only inferior 
stuff. There are growers all over the 
United States who are bending their best 
efforts towards the production of fine 
healthy Delphinium stock. They have 
been most successful. They have devel- 
oped certain named varieties noted for 
their brillianey, or size, or fine combina- 
tion of delicate colors. The stock is 
clean and healthy;—some even advertis- 


| WONDER how many of us have 





ing “blight-proof” stock. 


Plant the seed indoors or outdoors as 
you will. It makes little difference; it is 
only important that you keep your seed- 
lings growing. Do not keep them where 
it is too eool, or too shaded. 

The location of the Delphinium bed is 
important; place it in the full sunlight. 
Stir the soil deeply and mix whatever 
fertilizer you wish to use thoroughly; be 
sure that it is incorporated with the soil. 
and do not try to be too fussy with vour 
fertilizer. All of the commercial fertiliz- 
ers are good if they are used just as the 
manufacturers advise. Remember that vou 
can do more harm bv using them too lib- 
erally than vou ean by using them spar- 
ingly. Make it a rule to apply half as 
much, twice as often. Place the bed 
where it will be well drained. Delphin- 
iums which are in wet places will “get 
sick.” Some few plants which were in 
my care were in a spot which had always 


the Delphintum 
JAMES COFFEY, (N. Y.) 


been kept wet. The plants were all, with- 
out exception, affected with a peculiar 
ailment, the leaves blackened and curled 
up and the flower stalks became stunted. 
I took up all the roots, washed the earth 
from them, and placed them in a more 
sunny position,—and lost only one. This 
past season they were splendid. 

Often when one digs up a new plot, or 
spades up the old one, he gets the idea 
he ought to spread some lime on the 
ground. Lime has no value as a fertil- 
izer. It is used only to correct an acid 
condition in the soil; and, unless vou 
know that your soil is acid, vou are sim- 
ply throwing away your lime;—you may 
actually do some harm. If, you wish, 
later, to plant either Madonna or Regal 
Lilies among vour Delphiniums, you will 
find that your bulbs will not last. Lime 
and Lilies do not agree. 

If you have a doubt about vour soil, 
go to a drugstore and get ten cents worth 
of blue litmus paper. Prepare a ball of 
moistened earth from your plot and put 
the litmus paper in the ball. If the slip 
turns pink your soil is undoubtedly acid. 





New England Aster 


Aster novae-angliae (Linnaeus) 
(Illustrated on our front cover this month) 


“Wild Flowers of New York” pub- 
lished by the University of the State 
of New York at Albany, New York, has 
a description of the New England Aster 
illustrated on our front cover, from which 
we quote as follows: 


“Stems stout, very leafy and hairy, corym- 
bosely branched above, 2 to 8 feet high, from 
a stout, perennial root. Leaves lanceolate, 
entire, rather thin, pointed at the apex, hairy, 
2 to 6 inches long, one-half to 1 inch wide, 
clasping the stem by a broad, heart-shaped 
base. Heads of flowers numerous, each head 1 
to 2 inches broad, clustered at the ends of the 
branches. Involucres hemispheric, their bracts 
linear-subulate, somewhat unequal, spreading, 
green and hairy and usually glandular. Ray 
flowers numerous, forty to fifty in each head, 
linear, one-half to two-thirds of an inch long, 
violet-purple, rarely pink or reddish: achenes 
pubescent: pappus reddish white. 

“In moist fields, swamps and wet thickets, 
often along streams or near water. Quebec to 
Saskatchewan, south to Alabama, Kansas and 
Colorado. Usually regarded as the most beauti- 
ful of the wild asters. Flowering from August 
to October.” 








Or if you must be more thorough, send 
a sample of the earth to your Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and ask them 
to test the sample for acidity. 

Cultivate your plants,—stir the soil 
well. Remember that every stroke of the 
hoe will bring its result. Every weed 
which you pull is one less robber to 
steal the nutriment which belongs to your 
flowers. 

People who know, assure us that dis- 
eases and pests are often harbored in the 
dead stalks and leaves of plants. There- 
fore ;—immediately the stalks and leaves 
have begun to die after flowering, cut 
them down and burn them. But I do 
not mean to condemn the practice of sav- 
ing vegetable waste for compost. 

If you have already a bed of Delphin- 
ium which is more or less diseased, try 
this procedure: ‘Take up the plants and 
wash the earth from the roots. Set them 
in a sunny loeation and put half-a-shov- 
elful of coal-ashes on the crown of each 
plant. In spite of repeated advice - by 
my neighbors, I have vet to see that dust- 
ings of sulphur have done any good. 

The owner and manager of a large 
commercial establishment, whom I re- 
cently heard speak, said that all that he 
did to correct the ill-tendencies of a 
planting of Delphinium, was to use the 
coal-ashes. 

From the results of experiments, I 
should conclude that it is distinetly a dis- 
advantage to mulch the plants for Win- 
ter. They are perfectly hardy and most 
certainly dislike a covering. In com- 
mon with all plants which have large, hol- 
low stems, it might be well to fill the 
stumps with something to keep the rain 
from filling them and causing rot. 

The Delphinium is comparatively easy 
to grow. Follow the simplest rules of 
cultivation, transplant the plants oeea- 
sionally, use pure coal-ashes, and you 
should have no trouble. Pay no atten- 
tion to the gloom-gatherers who insist 
that “you ean’t grow Delphiniums in the 
East.” 

Encourage vour neighbors to grow 
Delphiniums for surely it is one of our 


finest flowers,—graceful, airy, and beau- 
tiful. 
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Timely Suggestions for March 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


The March winds blow and come and go, 
And drive away the drifted snow; 
For Spring is here, and sweet and clear 
The Birds sing their notes of cheer. 


—FRANCES MCKINNON MORTOM 


ATCH for and renew acquaint- 
WV) ance with the Birds as they come 
North to build their nests and 
raise their young. The Nature lover will 
find interesting happenings almost daily 
from now on. Plan to furnish more food 
so that there may be enough for the new 
comers as well as for the Birds that have 
been with us all Winter. To keep eats 
and other animals from devouring it, pro- 
tect suet and seraps of meat put out for 
the Birds, with a piece of wire mesh. 
The early Robins will appreciate apples 
that have withered or softened in storage. 
Almost any bits trimmed from food, or 
waste left overs from the dinner plates, 
may be used to tempt useful Birds to 
make the garden a rendezvous. To esti- 
mate the number of harmful bugs that 
they will destroy during the season will 
be quite a calculation. 





If you have a number, or only a few 
Sugar Maple Trees on your place, do not 
allow this source of delicious sweets to 
waste, when with only a little labor and 
no expense for extra equipment you ean 
obtain quite a supply of maple syrup and 
sugar. To tap the trees properly and to 
collect the sap is not a difficult job. Large 
pots and pans on hand, may be used in 
which to boil down the sap. When it 
has become of the proper consistency, 
the syrup should be bottled and the corks 
covered with paraffine: The very thick 
syrup, which is ready to “sugar off,” may 
be poured into muffin or gem tins to cool 
and be shaped into cakes of maple sugar. 


As fresh Vegetables are so much 
relished ‘at this season of the year, as 
soon as the ground thaws sufficiently, dig 
some of the Salsify and Parsnips that 
were left out in the garden over Winter. 
To get an earlier yield and longer, crisp 
stalks of rhubarb, put some well-rotted 
manure about some of your plants and 
place a bottomless and coverless butter 
tub or box around each plant to be 
forced. In a short time the stalks will 
grow as tall as the sides of their en- 
closure and may be pulled for use. Wild 
Watercress, highly recommended for its 
vitamin content should be eaten freely. 
Fresh greens, vegetables, and fruits, are 
wonderful spring tonies. 

On favorable days, air the cellar for 
the preservation of the bulbs, roots, and 
dormant plants stored there, and for the 
health of the family. Look after the 
Dahlia, Canna and other tubers. Retard 
as much as possible, at this early date, 
development of new sprouts on the plants 
that have been dormant. Do not water 
such plants, yet. If new growth is kept 
in check it may be that the plants may 
be put outside in time to save this new 
growth. Do not forget to ventilate, fre- 
quently, the rooms in which you are 
growing houseplants. 


Though your house plants will now 
begin to require more moisture than they 
did during the winter months, never give 
more water until the soil in the pots looks 
dry, and instead of always applying the 
water from the top, about once a week 
pour tepid water into the plant saucers, 
allowing the roots and soil to take up as 
much water as they will. A weekly 
showering of the foliage, besides keeping 
the leaves free of dust and red spider, 
will also supply considerable moisture 
to the plant. With good drainage pro- 
vided for, plants treated as suggested are 
not likely to suffer from overwatering. 


If you aspire to have early Flowers 
and Vegetables, start seeds now indoors. 
Get out shallow boxes or other suitable 
receptacles and fill them with a light, 
sandy soil mixed with leaf-mold, rotted 
wood, humus or something that will tend 
to keep the soil from packing hard or 
forming a erust that may hinder the 
seedlings in breaking through. So that 
the soil may be fine, rub it through a 
wire screen. When sowing seed that is 
very fine, mix it with a little sand and 
sow it thinly. It need not be covered 
with soil but merely pressed down into 
the soil so that it may be firm. A pane 








Oriental Poppies and their Culture 
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of glass placed over the box so as to 
admit some air will hasten germination. 
Remove the glass when the plants break 
through the soil. 


As, if they are started early enough 
indoors, many annuals like Petunias and 
others may be had in bud or in blossom 
at about the time that it is safe to bed 
them out (and will continue to bloom up 
to frost), it is well worth the trouble of 
raising them in the house; so start early 
some of your favorites. Seeds of Sweet 
Peas and Pansies may be sown in the 
open this month. After sowing, a 
mulch of leaves litter or a covering of 
boughs may be placed over the bed but 
should be removed next month. As 
garden peas are quite hardy seeds may be 
planted out in March. 


This year plan to allow the children 
to share in the gardening. Allot space 
for a flower or vegetable garden, or a 
combination of both; and it need not 
necessarily be a large plot. Have the 
spading and heavy work done, but the 
sowing may be done by the children, and 
they will enjoy the garden all the more 
for having started it themselves. Watch- 
ing the plants come up and learning to 
eare for them properly will be educa- 
tional, and the harvesting of the Vege- 
tables and gathering of the Flowers, will 
afford constant pleasure and great satis- 
faction. 


BY MRS. R. B. BRIDGEMAN, (Mo.) 


HERE is nothing more brilliantly 

| attractive—more striking’ y notice- 

able in any garden—than a clump 

of Oriental Poppies. The orange-scarlet, 

with big black velvety spots, is the one 

most frequently seen and, I think, the 

“Prince Charming” of them all, although 

there are blood-reds, lavenders, salmons 

and whites, all of which are very 
beautiful. 

Many times I had bought plants, only 
to have them die, and many times I had 
planted seed—but with very little 
suecess—simply because I did not know 
how to care for them. Finally I bought 
plants in the dormant season and set 
them out. After becoming established 
in their new home they made wonderful 
growth in the Fall. 

Oriental Poppies are quite hardy, and 
stay green most of the Winter under a 
light covering, which they should have. 
When Spring comes the plants make 
rapid growth and very soon big fat buds 
appear. In a few days, these buds burst 
into a radiant brilliance, to my joy and 
satisfaction. 

When seed formed, I planted them in 
a carefully-prepared seed-bed, which, I 
think, was wrong;—for it was just im- 
possible to keep from planting too deep, 
and what few plants did come through 
were not ab'e to withstand the hot sun 
and the rough winds. I have found that 
by casting the seed on the ground under 
the edge or among plants, such as Coreop- 
sis, or anything that may be eradicated 
as soon as their purpose is served, is the 
ideal place for Oriental Poppy seed. 





The wind and rain settle the seed to 
just that nearness to Mother Earth which 
they need. Soon they sprout, the tiny 
rootlets seeking the moist earth; and the 
tiny leaves, the sun and air. The larger 
plants serving as a lattice, so to speak, 
above them, they are not so easily dis- 
turbed, nor are they so. apt to dry out. 

After their baby days are over, the 
larger plants may be removed and the 
Poppies grow rapidly in the late Summer 
and Fall. 

The best time to plant the seed is when 
nature planned for them to be planted, 
when they are ripe and ready to fall. 

The Oriental Poppy may also be prop- 
agated by cutting the roots into sections 
about one and one-half to two inches in 
length, setting them in cold frame, al- 
ways careful to remember to keep the 
upper end up—as the buds form on the 
upper end of cutting. 


These cuttings are treated as any 
other would be—keep them moist—never 
let them dry out. 

This is a good method to use for prop- 
agating any rare or choice variety, for 
seed do not always come true. ; 


Do not buy Poppies in the Spring and 
expect them to do their best. Buy them 
in their dormant season, in August 
or early September— carefully plant 
them—let them get their roots firmly es- 
tablished—the little feeding roots active 
and ready for quick work in the Spring— 
and you will have glorious Poppies in 
your garden, and a thrilling satisfaction 
in your heart. 
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House Wren 

pauses for a 
moment to 

obligingly pose 
for his 
photograph 


Mr. Wren 

brings Jenny 
a bug to feed 
the youngsters 














The House Wren,—A Lively Personality 


PRIL sixteenth—a showery spring 
A morning—a sudden burst of rol- 

licking, joyous melody, like the 
singing of a mountain rill as it tumbles 
over rocks and pebbles; the flirt of a 
little brown tail; and a pair of brightly 
inquisitive eyes peering through the 
leaves. That tiny brown midget of 
bottled up energy and enthusiasm, the 
House Wren has returned from the 
Southland. For days we have listened 
for this gladsome song, which is out of 
all proportion to the tiny mite that 
produees it. 

He investigates all available housing 
sites, the nearer our own home, the better 
pleased he is. Finding one to his liking 
he proceeds to fill it to capacity with 
twigs and straws, accompanied always by 
that bubbling melody. Soon Jenny Wren 
arrives, then what a courtship! Singing 
harder than ever, flying expectantly from 
house to house, he orates upon the desira- 
bility of each in turn. Should she decide 
to accept him, and one of the homes, 
there begins an immediate bustle of 
housebuilding. Perhaps she chooses the 
one which he has so industriously filled 
before her arrival. If so, she must re- 
move the contents, or at least rearrange 
them to suit her idea of a neat and com- 
pact nest, into which she places the tiny 
pinkish-brown eggs and broods them so 
tenderly. All this time she is protected 
and approved by her mate, who seems 
almost delirious with happiness, cheered 
and encouraged by his incessant song. 

Hearing a terrible commotion in a 
gourd on our porch where a pair were 
building, we investigated to find the 
cause. The gourd rocked wildly for an 
instant, then out came Mr. Wren, the tip 
of his wing firmly grasped in a shrewish 
beak. Thus she kept him dangling for 


some moments, protesting and struggling 


BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


in a vain effort to release himself. 
he perchance been offering some advice 
or criticism of her home-building—after 
the manner of husbands? 

While she is brooding the eggs, he 
comes at intervals, sits near the nest, and 
sings softly, inviting her out into the 
wonderful sunshine. After about the 
third plea, she looks carefully about, 
slips quietly out and away after food. 
He usually remains on guard, and should 
she stay longer than he thinks necessary, 
goes to hunt her and bringing her back 
fussing and seolding, sees that she re- 
sumes her household duties. 


This tiny bundle of irrepressible 

















One of the nests built by the Wren 
te occupy his spare moments 


Had 


energy must have an outlet for his 
exuberance aside from hunting food and 
serenading his busy mate, so he is con- 
stantly in motion, darting from tree to 
post, creeping like a tiny mouse through 
the garden, tantalizing his Bird neighbors 
by sitting on top of their homes and 
bursting into riotous song. Then again 
he goes about, earrying twigs and 
feathers into all sorts of queer places, 
hoping to have a nest ready to please 
the lady when she decides to begin prep- 
arations to rear the second or third 
family as the case may be. 

When they begin feeding the family 
he is not allowed to enter the home with 
food, but must deliver all parcels at the 
door. She would also take worms from 
a wire held at the opening. Sometimes, 
however, when she is absent, he sneaks 
in with a choice tidbit, and comes out 
very proud of his own cleverness at out- 
witting her. Mother Wren often earries 
a feather when she returns to her babies, 
tucking it earefu'ly over the opening as 
a guard or for added warmth. Perhaps 
she needs extra feathers for softness, as 
we found small nails, pieces of wire 
netting, etc, in the nest after it was 
vacated. 

The eternal triangle evidently is ap- 
parent in Bird Life as elsewhere. While 
his mate was brooding the second lot of 
eggs, our little friend became very much 
bewitched by an unattached Lady Wren, 
whom we ealled the Merry Widow. They 
flirted shamelessly, almost under the very 
nose of Jenny. He eagerly tried to get 
her to accept an apartment which he had 
furnished in a tiny cocoanut shell, but 
she was seemingly not the domestic type. 
Jenny Wren, nearly beside herself with 
worry and jealousy, her usually neat 
feathers ruffled and unkempt, neglecting 
home and eggs, came out of the nest 
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every few minutes and scolded or pled 
with her wayward spouse. At times she 
would become so exasperated that she 
would fly into a perfect fury and send 
them both seuttling away with her 
chattering, darting attacks. Jenny finally 
succeeded in driving away her rival, or 
perhaps she left to seek new adventures 
and her mate returned to her, but too late 
to save the neglected eggs, for the little 
family never appeared. 





Remarkable Bird Intelligence 


WAPPING nature stories recently 

with Robert Wayman, the well-known 
iris grower, he related a very interesting 
experience, that of a Catbird; neat, trim 
little things they are. Really these are 
Thrushes, ealled Catbirds on account of 
their eat-like ery. The ery of the Blue 
Jay, to me, sounds more like the shrill 
ery of the eat. 

The Wayman home is an island in a 
sea of Iris. It is completely surrounded. 
The sidewalk in the street in front of the 
house is solidly planted on both sides, 
out to the eurb. Shrubs and trees are 
scattered about, and the owner is friendly 
with the Birds which inhabit the place. 

Last Spring while the iris specialist 
was working in the garden, a Catbird in 
creat distress confronted him, with wings 
outstretched and fluttering, crying pite- 
ously for help. Curious to learn the 
cause of the commotion, the gardener 
dropped his spade and followed the ery- 
ine Bird as it fluttered along the ground, 
until finally arriving at a Lilae bush. 
There was revealed the cause of the ecom- 
motion and the bird’s agony. A work- 
man had been ordered to chop down the 
bush. 

The conversation between the men then 
was something like this: 

“Bill, is there a_bird’s 
bush ?” 

“Yes, there is.” 

“Well, we will not finish the job until 
I tell you to.” 

That littl Bird knew who was its 
friend and who to appeal to with faith 
in the time of trouble. 


Epwarp C. Vick, (N. Y.) 


nest in that 





The Cooper Plan in Practice 

WOULD like to add a_ paragraph 

relative to The Cooper Plan. I feel 
that vour plan is the “best ever.” 

We are almost self-supporting as far 
as vegetable garden is coneerned. If we 
had a large enough piece of land to raise 
fruit, we would need to buy very little, 
but unfortunately we must remain on a 
city lot a while longer. I believe that 
home-grown fruits and vegetab'es are, 
almost without exception, far better than 
any it is possible to buy. While my 
neighbors are pitying me because, “poor 
woman, she has to do all that hard garden 
work,” I am having a good deal more 
fun and learning a lot more than they 
are at their bridge parties, and I am 
much healthier than they, and they can’t 
see how I manage, because they don’t 
realize that my “handkerchief size” 
Vegetable Garden saves me about $35 a 
year at the very least. 

Mrs. James F. Cooper, ( Mich.) 
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An Orange Tree growing in California. 
to Nature’ and President of the Agassiz Association, putting a crate of Oranges into his hat 


To the right is Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, Editor ‘‘The Guide 


Facts About the Orange 


RY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ERE is one of the most popular 

fruits of the world, and has been 

used by man for so many centuries 
that we do not know exactly just where it 
originated. Some people believe that 
hundreds of years ago that some person 
living in China found the Orange grow- 
ing wild in the Malay Archipelago. If 
this theory is correct, since that time the 
Orange has been introduced into all the 
warmer climates of the world. 

Man’s process of taking a wild flower 
or fruit and edueating it for the eom- 
mercial markets should be common 
knowledge, but the process by which 
Nature makes any fruit will always chal- 
lenge the human mind with fresh won- 
ders. For instanee, take the Orange and 
study just how Nature gathers the salts 
and the moisture in the earth, and shoves 
them into her leaf-factories and by sub- 
jecting them to the rays of the sun 
changes the material into a pleasant, 
palatable, wholesome, and_ refreshing 
drink! But the mystery does not end 
there: See the oily, leather-like, thick, 
water-tight receptacle she builds directly 
before our eyes out in broad daylight and 


vet we cannot understand the process 
thoroughly. The covering is so perfect 


that it holds the luscious pulp intact. 
Nature is an expert at this task and her 
bundles of sweet juices may be thrown 
about on the ground, rolled and tumbled 
into piles, and yet the contents do not 
leak out. Also, inside the rind are her 
prospects and hopes for future groves of 
orange trees. 

Whether man started with just one 
kind of an Orange, we do not know, 
but we do know that he has many varie- 
ties to choose from now. There is the 
sour Orange that will almost make a pig 
squeal to bite into it, and yet it finds its 
use. There is the Bergamot Orange from 


which Bergamot oil is made. We know 
also the Tangerines, Madarins, the Naval, 
Sweet, and yea, even the tiny and humble 
Kumquat. 

Of the many insect pests that an 
Orange has to contend with, perhaps the 
little White Fly is one of the most inter- 
esting kind to the Nature student. She 
is so small that it takes twenty of them 
plaeed side by side to cover an inch. 
Her eggs are so small that as many as 
20,000 of them may be pasted on one 
orange leaf. When we get into figures 
of insect eggs and fish eggs, the numbers 
are almost as startling as astronomical 
figures. At any rate, the Orange, like 
many of our other common fruits, offers 
one a splendid opportunity for a live 
nature subject for study during the cold 
days of mid-winter. 


Evergreen leaves, evergreen love, 
Nectar-filled flowers from above; 


Golden balls shining through the night. 
Orange, sweet orange, bonny and bright. 
Trees stand making miniature moons. 

Rolled in the bowls of souvenir spoons; 
Filled by the soil, sealed by the sun. 

Colored in gold when the task is done. 
Orange tree, Orange tree, glistening green, 
Shimmering in a silver sheen: 

God of the health of militant man. 
Lengthening the lap of his life span. 


Evergreen leaves, evergreen love, 
Nectar-filled flowers from above; 
Golden balls shining through the night, 
Orange, sweet orange, bonny and bright. 





Random Nature Notes 


The center of a Buttercup and the pit 
of the Strawberry are ealled achenes. 
The seedlike appearances are due to the 
fact that the wall of the seed-vessel hard- 
ens, leaving the solitary seed so closely 
as to appear as an outer coat. 

The Ant-eaters of Africa and Asia, 
known as Manis are nocturnal in their 
habits. They roll themselves into balls 
for protection, which the strongest bodied 
man is unable to open. 
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This is a Time for Cheerful Economy 














A colorful Winter Bouquet, made by com- 
bining shrub branches and cotton-moss yarn 
HIS is a story of things that 
were done very happily, without 
money, while others seemed to be 
earning and spending amazingly. 
When we started housekeeping, our 
vanity table was a cretonne covered chest, 
made froma long packing box, with a 
heavy mirror hung on the wall above it. 
All the toilet articles were removed and 
replaced every time we needed the things 
packed in the chest. With a _ screen 
hiding the corner, the room was con- 
verted into a living room for day-time 
use. Now the heavy mirror has been 
painted white for our kitchen, and the 
chest is used also for a seat. 
A library table, given to us, is used as 
a desk, with a lamp, a chair, and new 
book-shelves above it. A small table, an 
oval antique mirror, and the kitchen 
stool, make a vanity set for the guest 
room, and an old magazine rack makes 
a good night-stand. These odd things are 
all painted orchid to match, and the walls 
have very pretty paper that I put on 
myself. 
1.—Our reed rocker was originally 
light blue, with gray-flowered upholster- 





This Fernery was made of old boards and burlap. (See text) 





BY MARGARET WOOLSEY, (Mich.) 


ing, but eventually it was difficult to tell 
what color it had been, so I painted it 
Italian Blue and put on new flowered 
cretonne of ivory and orange and black. 
Three years of this, with repeated wash- 
ings for that ivory background; the 
paint finally worn off and the center 
spring weakened; and -some of the reed 
worked out loose, seemed to eall for an- 
other new dress and some propping up 
also. This time it is light green. The 
reed is darned into place with twine and 
painted over. The center spring is 
tightly and flatly packed with news- 
papers. 

2.—We have an old antique chair that 
somebody else got for fifty cents. After 
it added a spliced leg to the rest of its 
sears, they didn’t want to spend the 
money for re-caning it, so I had it given 
to me, just for saying how wonderfully 
comfortable it was to sit in. I painted 
it red, and made black oil-cloth covers. 

3.—This is only a part of our family 
of home-made dolls, as we have given 
some away, but our little niece, who lives 
with us, likes “Pudgy,” the Raggedy Ann 
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The Fernery is made from a discarded dress 
form. The Rocker is green; its third color 
doll best. Puadgy cost just fifteen cents 
for the cotton moss yarn for her hair. 
Tossed about by all the children in the 
neighborhood, she has been quite a dis- 
arming doll, and she has been washed and 
powdered, until she is badly in need of 

a new face. 














Oilcloth covers were made for an old Chair 
and Fernery. Pictures are Cross-stitched 


From an old dress-form that some- 
body else didn’t want, | made a fernery. 
The iron standard doesn’t tip. It had 
serews for attaching the form, that I 
used to attach a box, and I used black 
oileloth covering. 

For old oval frames that had once had 
calendars attached to them, I made cross- 
stitched pictures, using colors, instead of 
black and white. 

4.—With old boards, we made a large 
fernery, sixty-four by thirteen inches, 
and twenty-three inches high. This is just 
a little too high for the window, but we 
made it the right height to work at with- 
out bending over. I covered it with bur- 
lap from sacks, and painted it blue. If I 
were to make another one I should give 
it a couple sizing coats of glue, first, as 
the burlap soaked up too much paint. I 
had eleven large plants in it, in pots, and 
about sixteen medium and smaller-sized 
ones. It holds about three bushels of 
dirt. 


5.—I had made a braided rug for my 
double doorway, of old underwear and 
black stockings, obtained from two 
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Only a part of our home-made Dolls. (See text) 
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families who had many boys. But a 
doorway is a much traveled place, I dis- 
covered, and since the rug was too heavy 
to kick up and slip on, it also proved 
too heavy to wash. I placed it on 
several layers of newspapers, and 
scrubbed it with hot suds and a brush, 
not getting it too wet, and wiping im- 
mediately with a dry cloth. Finally, it 
would not hold together any longer. I 
had a lot of sugar-sacks washed and put 
away for colonial quilt linings, so I got 
these out and dyed them all red. I had 
some yellow and blue left from rugs I had 
made and given away. While ripping the 
old one up further, so it wouldn’t put the 
fire out, I discovered that the inside of 
the heavy black braids wasn’t worn or 
discolored. I washed and cut out the 
best of this material for the black con- 
trast for my new rug. It is very tightly 
crocheted and is shown in the picture 
with the dolls. 

6.—With dead branches from shrubs 
for stems, winding with green, and 
crocheting colored blossoms and sewing 
them on, I made an artificial bouquet. 
The flowers are red, white, cerise, rose, 
lavender, orange, and yellow; but the 
white ones do not show in the picture. 
These are made of cotton moss yarn, be- 
cause I happened to have it, and may be 
dipped in suds for freshening. I believe 
one could make them with common white 
twine and tint them with water colors. 


The usual economy in magazines, is to 
simply cut them all out and try to forget 
them; but they seem almost a necessity 
to one who has no money to spend for 
traveling or recreation. But what maga- 
zine is best for a minimum expenditure? 
I am not naming any, but I discovered, 
while collecting pictures, articles, and 
notes for my scrap-books, that some of 
the ones I had supposed I liked best, 
didn’t have anything to keep. One or 
two of them are not being published 
today. 
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Home-Made Soil-Sterilizer 


BY J. B. IVEY, 


OT long since I was at the green- 
N houses of a grower who has the 

reputation of raising the finest 
Roses in this State, and he does grow 
magnificent ones. He showed me a plan 
he had for sterilizing his soil. He piled 
the earth around some pipes with small 
holes about twelve inches apart. He then 
condueted live steam from his boilers 
into these pipes and the escaping steam 
completely killed all the germs and nox- 
ious seeds in the soil. 

Ever since this, I have been. wishing 
that I could sterilize my soil. I think I 
have found an economical, efficient plan 
that will suit the needs of those who have 
only a few beds to be treated. 

My colored man of all work, Charley, 
made this outfit himself with very little 
work and at no expense. First, he got 
two discarded steel oil barrels from the 
garage which we patronize. With a 
chisel he cut out the top about an inch 
from the edge. This edge is beaten down 
all around so as to have a smooth edge 
and no obstruction when lifting the bags 
of soil in and out. This piece, which was 
the top of the barrel, he cut holes in, 
using it as a platform on which to rest 
the bags of dirt to be sterilized. The 
holes in the platform dise allow the steam 
to come up in the chamber containing 
the bags of soil to be treated. This plat- 
form rests on a framework about twelve 
inches high, made out of waste half-inch 
pipe. It is not necessary to use elbows, 
as you see one end was bent at right 
angles when he found he didn’t have 
enough elbows. Charley then cut another 
steel barrel not quite half in two, using 
the shorter end for a stove on which to 
set his sterilizer. He then cut off the 
other end the same length, cut out the 
end, leaving about four inches of the top 



































Photographs of soilsterilizer showing its construction as described in 


(N. C.) 

all around on which the sterilizer or 
steamer could rest without danger of 
falling in. This end was then put into 
or telescoped into the other end. A door 
was cut in the lower part and a hole cut 
in the rear in which to insert a stove 
pipe. He uses a discarded piece of sheet 
iron for the door as it draws so well it 
burns up the fuel too fast, if left open. 
About four inches of water is put in the 
upper section, another piece of galvan- 
ized iron is used as acover and the steril- 
izer is ready for business at no cost to 
me except Charley’s time. 

He puts about a half bushel of soil 
to be steamed into a burlap sack and 
treats about four of these sacks at a time. 
The sacks, of course, are kept from the 
water by the platform previously 
described and shown in the cut. It takes 
a very short time to get up steam and in 
about twenty minutes after he gets up 
steam the soil is thoroughly steamed and 
made clean for the beds. We treated the 
soil for about six inches deep for all our 
Perennial and Seed beds, in a compara- 
tively short time, and destroyed all weed 
and other seeds in the soil. I was so 
pleased with his handicraft that I wanted 
others to see how easily and cheaply they 
could sterilize their soil. The apparatus 
ean be easily moved from place to place 
saving the carrying of the earth to a 
stationary steamer. 





The Bound Volume for 1932 is now 
ready for delivery and can be had, post- 
age prepaid, for $3.50. Bound Volumes 
of any year of THE FLower Grower for 
the past half dozen years or more, are 
available at the same price. The bound 
volume with Index makes a very valuable 
reference work because of the large quan- 
tity of facts and information contained 
therein, made quickly available by the 
Index. Order direct from The Editor, 
Caleium, New York. 
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March in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








HE amateur gardener, now that the 

weather is warm, may pay some at- 

tention to the lawn. When the old 
lawn begins to look moth-eaten, give it 
a good dressing of “paralysed sheep 
manure,” to quote a malaprop friend. 
That sold in seed stores is said to be 
reliable for it is treated by exposure to 
great heat in order to kill weed seeds 
lodged in it. Bone meal, also, is an ex- 
cellent dressing for lawns and is not so 
smelly as of yore. After applying the 
dressing give the lawn a good sprinkling 
so that the fertilizer will leach down to 
the grass roots. If a rain is imminent, 
let Jupiter Pluvius do the sprinkling and 
thus save on the water bill. In Cali- 
fornia, especially Southern California, 
the water bill is a bogey to scare other 
than little children. 


Sow annuals now: Blue Lace Flower, 
Clarkia, Marigold, Petunia, Salpiglossis, 
Aster, and Baby’s Breath. This last 
should be planted every ten days or two 
weeks in order to insure a succession for 
use in making bouquets. It is a short- 
lived annual and grows up, blooms, and 
goes to seed, all in about six weeks. 


When the weather promises continued 
heat, then try planting a flat of Zinnias. 
Do not stick entirely to the old varieties. 
Branch out and try some of the excellent 
new mixtures that are on the market. 
When the Zinnias appear above ground, 
do not neglect watering them for even 
one day, for they require lots of water, 
and to stint them at this time makes them 
puny and stunted in growth. 


Set out fibrous-rooted Begonias in 
half shade. 


Trim the Poinsettias this month. One 
must wield a wicked pair of pruning 
shears in order to get the Poinsettias 
down to the proper degree of nudity. 
They should be mere stumps when 
finished. The long canes trimmed from 
them may be thrust into the ground to a 
depth of one foot or thereabouts, and the 
result next Fall will be a veritable jungle 
of new, vigorous plants, all of which 
should bloom. The place they love best 
seems to be close along the south side of 
a house, garage or other protection from 
frost. But like a good Californian, even 
though an adopted one, I hasten to add 
that a frost would be most “unusual.” 


Another perennial that requires a 
thorough pruning at this time is the 
Butterfly Bush or Summer Lilac 
(Buddleia). 


Besides the coniferous Evergreens that 
may be planted now there are the broad- 
leaf Evergreens, such as Eucalyptus, 
Aeacia, Magnolia, also Palm _ and 
Jacaranda. 


Prune those shrubs which bloom in 
Summer and Autumn. 


There are a number of summer- and 
fall-flowering bulbs and rhizomes that 
must be put in the ground now. Besides 


the Glads, there are Tigridias, Fall-flower- 
ing Crocus, Alstromeria, Zephranthes, 
Tuberose, Caladium, and Canna. 


Those perennials upon which we de- 
pend so much for summer and fall bloom: 
Michaelmas Daisy, Shasta, Daisy, Golden- 
rod, Helianthus, Golden Glow and Chrys- 
anthemums, should be lifted and divided 
some time this month. To save and trans- 
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plant, choose those shoots that appear 
around the edges of the clumps, for they 
are young and vigorous. 


Soon the warm weather will awaken 
to life the deciduous Trees, Shrubs, and 
Roses; and if one desires any of these 
in his garden, planting should not be 
postponed any longer. 


Take cuttings of Salvia, the Marguerites 
(both the white and the golden), 


Heliotrope, Butterfly Bush. Plant these 
in out-of-the-way places until well started, 
then transfer them to their permanent 
positions. 





The beautiful Regal Lily as it appears in a Bed in the Home Garden 


The Regal Lily From Seed 


BY HATTIE M. FRENCH, (Mass.) 


AM having good success raising 
| the handsome Regale Lilies from 

seed. Of course, it seems a long time 
to wait (three years) before the bulbs 
were large enough to bloom, but I put 
them in a spot in my garden where I 
could let them remain undisturbed, and 
in what seemed to me an ideal place for 
them to grow. They seemed happy there 
from the time the small plants were set 
and continued to be more and more so 
until last year (the fourth) when they 
were the joy and delight of not only 
myself, but all connected with the home. 


The accompanying picture of a sec- 
tion of my Lily bed was taken while 
they were in bloom last Summer. Please 
remember that these were all raised 
from seed as were many more. But it 
could not have been done without the 
instructions and assistance of such a 
magazine as THE FLOWER GROWER, be- 
cause I should not have known how to 
arrange the bed ready for planting, 
which I consider of the greatest import- 
ance. 

This Spring I have some 60 more 
of these plants that will soon be set in 
the ground. They are fine, sturdy lit- 
tle plants. J started them in a sunny 
window, using a common empty cigar 
box for the purpose—or rather several 
of them. For soil I used leaf mould 


that was made in a hen yard, which 
seemed to just suit them. Just now 
(mid-May) they are in an out-of-door 
coldframe that is uncovered during the 
day. This is making them more sturdy 
and used to being out-of-doors before 
putting in the ground. I shall set them 
near the parent plants, from which I 
ripened the seed used. 

The Lily bed needs but little care 
after once being properly prepared. 
This Spring I have added a little more 
leaf mould and put over the whole a 
sprinkling of a mixture of bonemeal and 
sheep manure. The plants are flourish- 
ing wonderfully and I have a lot of 
them. I have plenty of opportunities to 
ad all the bulbs I have to spare each 

all. 





Particular attention is asked for the 
leading editorial last month under the 
Cooper Plan heading, entitled Collee- 
tivism versus Individualism. The sub- 
merging of Individualism and the ele- 
vating of Collectivism, is doubtless the 
most important cause of our present 
depression. Collectivism must give way 
to Individualism, before our civilization 
can make further progress. Continued 
advance of Collectivism can only result 
in a down-fall of our present civilization. 
Give the editorial special attention. 








EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 





of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 


Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 





The Cooper Plan 


Preventative Not Remedy for Depression 


\ ' THAT CAUSED THE DEPRESSION? No living 
person can answer this question. The ramifica- 
tions are so extensive that no human mind can 

comprehend any considerable part of the influences which 

have caused the present business stagnation—more ex- 
tensive and more world-wide than ever before. 

But I will offer the very positive opinion that one of 
the chief causes, if not the very chiefest cause, of our 
present chaos is that the human race has left the road of 
True Progress and has journeyed into the byways of 
personal gratification and exaltation. We could go fur- 
ther and lay our troubles to the ‘‘big business’’ fellows, 
who have had things pretty nearly all their own wav 
during recent years. The rank and file of humanity 
has been exploited as never before. By exploitation I 
mean that people have been educated to believe that they 
are entitled to everything that anybody has. People 
with small incomes have thus been induced to buy (at 
outrageous prices) things for which they had no possible 
use and for which they could not pay. Such a system, in- 
volving the installment system of sales, and the mortgag- 
ing of future income, meant the piling up of colossal 
debts which could never be paid. There could be only 
one result, the almost complete collapse of our business 
system, giving us what we call The Great Depression. 

If we conclude we have found the chief cause of the 
depression, what shall we do to end the depression, and 
what is more important, to prevent its recurrence in the 
years to come. 


HE CoopER PLAN has NOT been offered as a remedy for 

depressions; although if adopted extensively it would 
do much to alleviate the situation and assist toward 
recovery. The important thing about THE Cooprer PLAN 
is that when extensively adopted (as it doubtless will be 
in one form or another, in the next few years), future 
depressions will be an impossibility because each person 
will, to a very large extent, stand on his own feet and 
not be dependent on the community; nor on any definite 
field of employment for his welfare and progress. 


Let us then look back over the last nine copies of THE 
FLOwrER GROWER beginning with June, 1932, and review 
THE Cooper PLAN in brief, and set down the plan as it 
is outlined with its advantages and possibilities. Here 
it is considered under a seven-point summary as follows: 
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First — Contact with the soil is necessary to a thorough 
development of the human animal. This means 
not only physically and mentally, but also 
spiritually. 

’ Second—It is possible to live in contact with the soil 
and yet secure maximum earning capacity by 
commuting or motoring into town or city where 
employment at city wages can be secured. 

Third — Country or suburban residence gives an inde- 
pendence and a security which cannot be had 
in any other way. When employment fails the 
dweller on the soil has his own home, small 
expenses, and things may be produced for sale. 

Fourth— An important phase of THE Cooper PLAN is 
simple living. This has been covered in my 
editorial writings from time to time and under 
various headings. Simple living does not mean 
foregoing modern conveniences, many of which 
are necessities to a full life, but the acquiring 
of simple tastes and a study of the worthwhile 
things of life in preference to self-entertainment 
and those things which are frivolous, useless, 
and even destructive. 

Fifth — Those who follow Tue Cooper Puan should re- 
tain their present town income if they have one, 
at the same time building up their contact with 
the soil, and while they are developing their 
home on the land. 

Sixth — The educational value of soil contact has never 
been fully understood nor clearly demonstrated. 
Many people sense this benefit when they actually 
experience it, but they have been unable to 
analyze it. Why analyze it? It is a fact and 
we may treat it as such. 

Seventh—Independence, of which we hear so much, i: 
the big result of a full adoption of THE CoopEr 
PLAN. The man who owns his own home on 
sufficient land to maintain himself is the only 
independent citizen. All others are dependent 
and in no way can they call themselves free 
from fear, which handicaps the mental proc- 
esses of all men. Independence gives freedom 
from fear. With fear present we attain spiritual 
values but slowly. 


ONSIDER well Tur Cooper Puan as above outlined 

and apply it to your own particular case. It is not 
expected that every person can at once proceed to take 
the necessary steps to adopt THE Cooper PLAN. It is only 
after careful planning and making the proper arrange- 
ments, that THE CoopER PLAN can be adjusted to the 
abilities and resources of the individual. 

But do not feel that THE Cooper Puan is for the other 
fellow. It is for everyone; and there are no exceptions. 
Every individual should understand that THe Cooper 
PLAN is the best and most independent, and the safest 
way of living. No other equals it. 


Those who are self-sustaining under present conditions 
may feel that they have no need of THE Cooper Puan. 
THE CoopPER PLAN, as before stated, is not a cure for the 
depression, but it is a preventative of future depressions. 
And it is far more than that; it is the only sane and ecor- 
rect way of living. Those best able to take advantage 
of THe Cooper PLAN are those who have some financial 
resources. It is difficult for those who have no financial 
resources to adopt THE Cooper PLAN, unless they can get 
assistance from others. The chief idea behind Tue Puan 
is that it not only provides an independent and safe life, 
but that it is also the greatest education in the worl 
Material acquisitions have little value compared with 
acquisitions of a health, moral, and spiritual character. 

Give this your earnest attention continually. While 
vou may not be able to adopt THE Cooper PLAN at once, 
or in the immediate future, there are other years coming; 


and other years present new problems and open new 
opportunities. 
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Individualism and Unemployment 
Insurance 


ONSIDERABLE talk has been made in the daily 
papers and elsewhere about the desirability or other- 
wise of unemployment insurance. Without going into 
details, it may be said that the plan is strongly 
socialistic ; and, while this is no criticism of it, it is con- 
trary to our American principles of individualism. 

When we begin to guarantee employment to our citi- 
zens, just then our citizens lose their self-respect, and a 
very large proportion will at the same time lose their 
ambition, and progress will necessarily be greatly handi- 
capped, and in some directions completely stopped. 

These things are poorly understood by a very large 
percentage of our people. Many feel that the govern- 
ment can do anything; and whenever there is any failure, 
or economic stress, the government and its agents are 
blamed therefore. Our present depression is no fault of 
government as such, but rather the result largely of 
our bad system of capitalism. We will recover from it, 
true enough, and we will learn our lessons from it; but 
tt need not have been. 

When we, as a self-governing people, inaugurate any 
scheme which interferes with the great American theory 
of individualism, we undermine not only the social and 
governmental structure of our country, but what is far 
more important, we undermine the self-respect and inde- 
pendence of our citizens. Independence of action (or 
expressed in another word, individualism) is necessary 
to progress for the individual in moral and religious 
values; and it is at the same time necessary for the 
progress of the nation. 

Independence of action implies a responsibility for 
each one to seek his own employment; and when, with- 
out effort on his part, employment is guaranteed the 
citizen, he loses the individualism and self-respect so 
necessary for progress of the citizen and the state. 





The Mulch Idea Over-Worked? 


{7 is learned that the United States Department of 

Agriculture has experimented with permanent 
mulehes of conerete, cinders, iron, zine, and other sub- 
stances covering the surface of the ground, except for a 
small space where the plants grow. These experiments 
are a continuation of the paper-mulch trials which have 
been made of recent years, and which are really as yet 
in their infaney. The Department of Agriculture makes 
no prediction as to the probable value of these tests, but 
states that in the tests garden vegetables and various 
small fruits have grown well under the permanent mulch, 
as compared with ordinary cultivation. 

The concrete mulch is in the form of blocks 9 and 12’ 
wide and with 114’’ between them for the rows of plants. 
This permanent mulch retains moisture and controls 
weeds. It also warms the soil earlier in the season, and 
keeps it warm later in the Fall. Rainfall gets into the 
ground between the blocks, and it is stated that the blocks 
have been painted black to absorb more heat. 

Crops with this concrete mulch are likened to trees 
growing successfully under city streets and sidewalks 
where the concrete forms a sort of permanent mulch. 

It may be suggested in this connection that operations 
which may be successful in demonstration, are sometimes 
of little value practically ; and it is doubtful if the vari- 
ous mechanical mulches which have been suggested and 
actually used, will come into general use on a practical 
or commercial scale. It is further suggested that cover- 
ing the ground in this way may have a detrimental effect 
on the soil texture and possibly lead to a condition which 
may be unsuited to plant life, but this has yet to be 
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demonstrated. It is well known that soils need air and 
sunlight, and the impervious materials which are used 
as mulch have the effect of at least partly cutting off both 
air and sunlight. 

Gardeners generally are warned against going into 
anything of this kind on other than an experimental 
basis, until time has demonstrated the real place of the 
various mulches in the scheme of gardening. 





Flowers in a Will 
NE of my Capitol-City readers sent me a clipping 
with an extract from the will of one Robert H. 
Brabb, Albany, N. Y., jeweler, to his daughter which 
among other provisions has the following: 

“To my daughter, Hermeone Brabb Hix, $1,000 with the 
request that she place it in a savings bank or definite invest- 
ment, and use the income from it to buy flowers or any 
luxury that she will most enjoy to add to the happiness of 
her home.” 


Perhaps many others have made similar provision in 
their wills, but this is the first time that it has come to 
my attention, and as it is strictly within the natural 
scope of this magazine I am glad to pass on the idea, 
and the fact, for consideration of readers. 

Money is bequeathed for all sorts of purposes, some 
of them rather more ridiculous than sublime or sensible, 
but few will find fault with the idea of mentioning flow- 
ers in the will, and especially in the practical way above. 
You will note that a specific request that the bequest be 
banked and used as a definite investment for the purpose 
stated. 





Leisure Time Activities 


ORE and more are we coming to realize that it is 
not so much what we do during the time of our 
actual labor to earn a living, but rather what we do dur- 
ing our leisure time, that determines whether we are mak- 
ing real progress; that is, in a truly spiritual way. 

This statement is the more pertinent at this time 
because of the fact that millions of producers are idle 
from necessity. What are those producers doing under 
these conditions? It is too bad, but it is a fact that most 
of them are doing little or nothing; when, if they had 
been trained to ideals of citizenship and spiritual attain- 
ment during their younger years they would now be able 
to continue to make even more rapid progress. If this 
statement is questioned, we will not try to argue, but I 
would suggest that you just accept it as a suggestion and 
for future consideration. 

And here is a further suggestion: There seems no 
possible doubt about a shorter work-day and indeed a 
shorter work-week. Six hours per day and five days per 
week is now in sight. But what will the leisure-time 
activities consist of What indeed? It depends entirely 
upon the individual. The individual with ideals,—what 
I have been pleased to call The True Education,—will 
easily improve the time which is thus afforded, to develop 
his faculties so as to fit him for better work, not only 
in this life, but in a life to come. 

When such a suggestion is made to some people they 
look the other way and begin to talk about something 
else; not that they are perhaps resentful, but because 
they think you are talking in terms of the theoretical 
or even mythical, not to say mystical. Nothing of the 
kind, friends, just a straight statement of the facts that 
any person on earth should and must face sooner or 
later. 

Ask yourself this question continually: What am I 
preparing myself for in the future? Before you know 
it, almost, you will be making true progress. 
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6 OD out of Russia in five years!” Thus, we are told, 


decreeth the Soviet powers, the decree bearing the signa- 
ture of Stalin, the autocrat of autocrats, who now rules the 
nation who supposedly overthrew autocracy some years ago. 
This drastie five-year plan for the enforced universal adop- 
tion of atheism, provides for the complete and final banishment 
of “God” from the boundaries of the Soviet Union, and that 
there shall not remain on the territory of Soviet Russia a single 
house of prayer to God after May 1, 1937. 


The extremity of Russia’s anti-religious revolt is, of course, 
largely the natural swing of the pendulum from the tyranny, 
long endured, of an outrageously corrupt State church, to the 
tyranny of not only a forbidden church, but the enforced sub- 
stitution of a cold, materialistic hero-worship, for any and all 
religions that acknowledge God. Whenever nations have tried 
the experiment before, the result has always been disastrous. 


That anti-religious education in Russia may be complete, 
atheistic training begins with the child. On the nursery walls 
posters ridieuling God and the Church are the child’s first object 
lessons. Later, in school, posters, pamphlets, and text-books, 
furnished by the Atheistic League are factors in the child’s 
education. Parents are even forbidden to teach religion to 
their own children by the law that prohibits the imparting of 
religious instruction to any Soviet citizen under the age of 
eighteen years. 


Well, “What business is that of yours, or mine,” you may 
ask. “None,” I must frankly in truth, reply. But let me tell 
you what is my business and yours: It is the business of every 
citizen of this nation whose very foundation was built upon the 
rock of religious liberty, where everyone is free to worship his 
own God in his own way, or refuse to, or even disbelieve in 
God, if he chooses, to combat the insidious propaganda that is 
being poured forth from the American branch of the Com- 
munist International, that not only sanctions, but incites 
compulsatory atheism. Already, we are told, in addition to 
such un-American societies as “The Young Pioneers,” several 
college atheistic societies are already in existence, bearing such 
significant names as, “The Godless Society” and “The Damned 
Souls Society.” 


Let Russia become, if she chooses to, the country of the God- 
less; and I might suggest that if at anytime America is not 
considered as ideal for a dwelling place as the land of the 
Soviet Union appears to some malcontents, passage may be 
booked at any time for the Utopia of their dreams; but we, who 
appreciate our great America and the heritage of religious 
freedom left to us by our nation’s God-fearing founders, must 
stand firm, vigilantly guarding the portals against the entry 
of any enemy that might destroy our treasured birthright. 

“Our father’s God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee I sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King.” 


THe Guap PHILOSOPTIER. 





Criticism 


He who fears criticism is hopeless. Only those who do things 
are criticized. The idler is lost sight of in the march of events, 
but the doer is watched and criticized. To hesitate for fear of 
criticism loses the battle while the doers mareh on to victory 
and triumphs. Indecision is a great harbinger; but to hesitate 
for fear of criticism is cowardly. If your eause is right, be 
not afraid of criticism; advocate it, expound it, and, if need be, 
fight for it. Critics always have been and always will be, but 
to the strong-minded they are a help rather than a hindrance. 
As the horse spurts forward when prodded with the spur, so 
the doers forge ahead under the lash of criticism. Take your 
part on life’s stage and play your part to the end; stand for 
that which is good; be a doer, not a drone; look the world in 
the face and let the erities criticise. 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
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Right Education for Our Youth 


NOE the contribution of an article in the Wayside 
Rambling Department this month, entitled ‘*Can 
We Not Rightly Educate Our Youth?’’ 

That question has not, I believe, been satisfactorily 
answered; and while educational institutions and edu- 
eators generally, are striving in the best way they know, 
their activities are very largely in the nature of improving 
present methods, rather than adopting new ones along the 
line of the suggestions contained in the article referred to. 

Of course we can rightly educate our youth; there is 
no doubt about that! But before we can rightly educate 
them, it will be necessary that educators generally under- 
stand what life on earth consists of; what we are here 
for; and that the chief lessons for the young are along 
these lines and not in the nature of theoretical, hypotheti- 
eal, and intangible lines. The important thing of life 
is living, and to learn how to live is the most important 
subject of study. Few people know how to live, to im- 
prove their physical, moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
standing. Nine people out of ten are chiefly interested 
in the material side of life; and the entertainment and 
so called pleasures of life. 

According to the old hitch-hiker, in the Wayside article 
referred to, it is necessary to ‘‘catch ’em young’’; there 
is no doubt about this, Impressions formed in the early 
years of life are the most lasting, and the adolescent 
period of youth is especially important. Habits of 
thought and action may then be formed which are impos- 
sible of overcoming or even improving. 

The first impression which should be given the very 
young is to produce. Nowadays, it may be said that the 
youngsters are taught the reverse, that the securing of 
a so-called education puts them in a position where they 
will not need to produce, and that their so-called knowl- 
edge is all that is necessary for them to earn a living and 
secure all the fancied good things of life. The person 
who gets what he thinks are the good things of life with- 
out paying for them in efforts of his own, is a thief, and 
his final accounting will be based on that fact. 





Homespun Farm Philosophy 


S OME real homespun farm philosophy in keeping with the 
spirit of the times is suggested by A. H. Tedmon, County 
Agricultural Extension Agent, Arapahoe County, Colorado. 

These suggestions are as follows: 

“Let us forget our billion dollar dreams; we all have been 
nursing them; no exceptions. 

“Let us cooperate more closely with our neighbors and make 
life really worth the living. 

A REAL FARM HOME 


“Let us slow down and decide to make a living, and a home. 
A real home on the farm—and be contented with it. 


“Let us pay our debts first, just as fast as we can, before 
buying a new ear, or even a new 4-row cultivator. 


“When we have done these things, then we can snuggle to 
our firesides, with the family gathered contentedly around, play- 
ing games and singing. We can do this with complete enjoy- 
ment; with a satisfaction of knowing that we have conquered; 
that we have done a hard job and done it well. We will have 
farm homes,—all our own,—the best and most home-like homes 
of all homes. 





The Foot-path subject, which was outlined in the Jan- 
uary issue, has proved more attractive and created greater 
interest than expected, and it is probable that a total of 
nearly 100 replies will have been received by the time this 
note is read. The contest is now closed and in the hands 
of the judge, and winners will be announced in the 
April issue ; and if space is available I hope to be able to 
print the winning answers also in the April issue. The 
subject of Foot-paths is much more far-reaching than a 
casual glance at the subject would indicate. 
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Old Stump where 

Fox Squirrel dined. 
All that remains are 
the empty nut shells 








Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








ANY of us do not go out on 
M nature jaunts during the Winter, 

and for this omission there may 
be a number of reasonable excuses. But 
if we have kept close at home, or at 
most to the sidewalks the past few 
months, we owe it to ourselves to go out 
now on an investigating tour. Although 
we go no farther than around the back 
yard we will see many things to assure 
us that Spring is nearly here. March, for 
all his blustering actions, hides a gentle 
heart under his rough exterior. 

Unless there are a number of really 
warm days in February, there are few 
Wild Flowers to be found in early March. 
But before the month is over there should 
be a goodly number bursting into bloom. 


For a long time these httle woods 
flowers have been ready to spring from 
under their leafy blankets. Any time 
during the Winter when there is thaw- 
ing weather, a peep under a patch of leaf 
mold will always reveal a variety of in- 
teresting things. ‘ 


In the Fall one of the most common 
sights is the “Wooly Bear” Caterpillars 
humping their way along ’most every- 
where we look. They are in a tremendous 
hurry, it appears, and no wonder, for 
knowing that Winter is at hand they are 
looking for suitable places to hibernate. 
Now we see them again, not in such 
numbers nor in such haste as displayed 
last Fall. They are awakening from their 
sound sleep to resume their feeding, and 
in time to begin that interesting cycle 
which eventually changes a Caterpillar 
into a Butterfly. 


March showers turn the grass from 
brown to green, and every little depres- 
sion in the ground becomes an emerald 
pool, after a prolonged rain. It is litt'e 
wonder that children like to paddle about 
in these fairy pools at the risk of wet 
shoes and mittens. It is a temptation 
we older folks find hard to resist. And 
those little pebbly, winding streams of 
March, with water clear as erystal, sing- 
ing its way over the rills. Though a 
nature-lover lived to be a hundred, he 
could not resist a few minutes meditation 
that would take him back many a year, 


when he stands beside a singing March 


brook. 


At no season of the year do the Birds 
thrill us quite so much as this month. 
After a dearth of Bird music, the faintest 
notes are cherished. But March Bird 
music, as a rule, is not faint. It is full 
of life and purpose. 


The Robins seem to come slipping back, 
one by one, and the first Robin solo is 
something long to be remembered. But 
the Purple Grackles like to go in flocks, 
we shall rediscover almost any day now, 
as out of a clear sky, so to speak, we 
hear them screeching out a “hail, hail, the 
gang’s all here,” which truly seems to be 
the ease when we behold the bare old 
Maple fairly clothed in roistering Black- 
birds; those lovable, squeaking harbin- 
gers of Spring. 


The Red-winged Blackbirds also come 
in flocks, often in company with their 

















Under a rough exterior, March has a gentle heart 
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O. W. HOFFMAN 


Originally an advertising artist in. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Mr. Hoffman turned for a time 
to the culture of plants and gardening, and 
during his dozen years of nursery experience 
he was indulging in a hobby of long standing. 

Mr. Hoffman has contributed to cur col- 
umns chiefly through his drawings, but also 
with descriptive matter, for a period of more 
than 10 years and his work is therefore well 
known to readers. He is now located in 
Florida. 

(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of 


presenting the Editorial Contributors of this magazine te 
readers, which was commenced with February, 1931.) 





purple cousins. Their music is truly 
musical, and once heard never forgotten. 


In writing of March it is difficult to 
find adjectives enough to describe each 
bird song we hear. Of a certainty we 
shall hear the Meadow Larks in the fields 
every sunny day, and night and day we 
may expect to hear the Killdeer as he 
wings his way overhead. 


The Chipmunk has awakened from his 
winter sleep, and is seen frisking about, 
scolding us if we tary too long in his 
special territory. 


In the woods where nut Trees grow, 
we find a “table” where a feast, or many 
of them, was held. The table has not 
been cleared, although the banquet took 
place perhaps months before. Nut shells, 
with the goodies completely removed, are 
all that remain to tell us a Fox Squirrel 
found this stump a very satisfactory 
place to take his meals, if we may judge 
by the evidence remaining. 


Spring by the calendar arrives on the 
20th this year, but we expect many 
glimpses of her before that date, unless 
March is unusually perverse. 


The early Indians, who are noted for 
the appropriate names they gave every- 
thing, called March the “Wakening 
Moon.” Could any name be more appro- 
priate for a month when the hibernating 
animals awaken, and the ‘Trees and 
Flowers begin to show great animation? 
Even the Birds seem to be given new life, 
if their exuberant, happy songs are an 
indication. May the “Wakening Moon” 
give you an abundance of pleasure, when 
you go out to meet the Springtime. 
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A Home-Grown Vegetable Programme 
BY NATIONAL GARDEN BUREAU 
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ILLIONS of Americans were rein- 
M troduced last Spring to the delight 
of feasting on Vegetables from their 

own gardens. 
Whatever the reasons for 
to Home Vegetable 


their return 
Growing, they have 
discovered a host of reasons why they 
should continue to cultivate Vegetable 
plots. They found the tenderness and 
flavor of home-grown Vegetables, fresh 
picked from their gardens, to be superior 
beyond comparison to those obtainable in 
markets. In Vegetables cooked immediately 
after harvesting they obtain a maximum 
content of vitamins of whose great value to 
health science discovers ever increasing 
proof. 

Another advantage which home Gardeners 
have is in the variety of Vegetables which 
they can grow. The pleasure in Gardening 
is greatly increased by trying new delicacies, 
many of which are rarely found in markets. 
Modern seed catalogues are reliable guides 


Okra, A Desirable Garden 
Vegetable 


A LTHOUGH Okra is a favorite vege- 
table with all Southerners, and ean 
be found growing in gardens throughout 
this section, it is seldom cultivated in the 
North. During the many years I lived 
North I never saw it served on any table 
but once, when the eook put the whole 
pods in the soup instead of slicing them. 
A liking for Okra is a cultivated taste 
with those who are unfamiliar with its 
use on the table. But by eating it in 
soups and stews, one soon may become 
fond of it, and may then try other ways 
of serving it. 

As the plant is of tropical origin it 
requires plenty of sun and warmth to 
develop satisfactorily. The seeds should 
be planted in small pots, after soaking 
them in warm water over night, then set 
the pots in a sunny window, in a hot 
bed, or on a bench in the greenhouse. 
When they have developed the second 
leaves, pull out all but the strongest, 
leaving one plant to a pot. After all 


danger of frost is past, set them out in 
the garden by upsetting the pot, slipping 


to the possibilities in this direction. No 
longer do they promise miracles, or over- 
praise vegetable freaks. Seed breeding is 
now conducted on advanced scientific lines. 
and the seed catalogues give accurate 
descriptions of the standard varieties and 
novelties. 

There is no reason why a home garden 
owner should fear monotony in his Vege- 
table menu since he can supply the required 
amount of vitamins and minerals in 
many different dishes. He may grow choice 
varieties of the well-known Vegetables, 
some of which are far superior to the 
ordinary market kinds. And he may grow 
Vegetables which few of his friends have 
ever eaten. Salads can be served on his 
table through the season with a constant 
change of ingredients. Instead of being 
confined to spinach for his children’s ration 
of greens, he can grow in his Garden half 
a dozen different plants which will serve 
the same purpose and provide a change. 


sO 


out the plant with earth intact so as not 
to disturb the roots. 

As they have large leaves on long 
petioles, they must have plenty of room— 
18 or 20 inches in the row and rows two 
feet or more apart. One or two dozen 
plants will give all the pods an ordinary 
family will want. As the roots go very 
deep in the earth they will not require 
watering in dry weather.  Fertilize 
for any other Garden Vegetables, but of 
course the richer the soil the faster they 
will grow. 

There are different varieties both tall 
and dwarf; distinguished by the size and 
shape of the pods. A general favorite 
variety is known as Velvet Pod; the pods 
being round, slender, and covered with a 
white velvety fuzz. Others have angular 
pods green in color, some long and 
slender, others short and thick. All are 
good and there is no difference in the 
flavor of the various kinds. 

Sow the seed at the time you sow 
tomato, pepper and eggplant; only you 
must sow them in pots as directed, or 
otherwise they will not bear transplant- 
ing well. The best place for them is at 
the rear of the garden, next the fence 
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where they may serve as a background 
for plants of lower growth. A row of 
tall-growing kinds at the back, with the 
dwarf variety in front, will look well and 
be quite ornamental when they begin 


b'ooming. C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 





Tomatoes, Peas, Beans and Corn 
for Southern Home Gardens 


TOMATOES 


OMATOES are mentioned first be- 

eause they should be planted first. In 
arly March plant your seed in a shallow 
box and place in a sunny window. When 
the second leaves are well started, trans- 
plant to another flat where they will have 
more room. When danger of hard freezes 
has passed, transplant to a coldframe and 
keep covered during cold nights. Bv this 
time they will be nice stoeky plants ready 
to set out as soon as weather is suitable. 
Plant at least three varieties; one that 
matures early, one that matures late, and 
a faney salad variety. Tomatoes should 
always be staked as they will make more 
and better fruit if off the ground. A row 
may be set out next to the fence and the 
vines tied to the fence as they grow. 
One year I tied them clear to the top of 
a six foot fence and I never raised such 
acrop. Spray the plants with bordeaux 
mixture to which a little arsenate of lead 
has been added, for wilt and tomato 
worms. Keep the ground well cultivated 
and when dry hot weather comes mulch 
with paper, leaves, or hay. 

PEAS 

Nothing is more delicious than Peas, 
fresh from our garden. The earliest 
smooth variety may be planted as soon 
as the ground ean be worked in the 
Spring. The wrinkled varieties later on, 
bearing in mind that Peas do not like 
hot weather. Peas do best on a light 
fertile loam. If the ground is too rich 
they will make too much vine. Select the 
varieties that do not grow too tall; but 
they all need some support to prevent 
them from sprawling on the ground. 

BEANS 

When it comes to Beans it is hard to 
suggest, as there are so many varieties. 
If you have a small plot of ground, plant 
a row of Bush Beans; a row of Bush 
Limas when the ground gets warm; and 
three weeks later plant another row of 
each for a suecessive crop. Plant Pole 
Beans and Running Limas near the 
garden fence and train them to run on it. 

SWEET CORN 

Fresh Sweet Corn is even more 
delicious than peas. Corn quickly loses 
its flavor, so only from our own gardens 
can we taste its real deliciousness. Plant 
your first early Sweet Corn in paper pots, 
and transplant without disturbing the 
roots, when the ground is warm. Plant 
the late Sweet Corn when the ground gets 
warm and plant every two weeks if you 
have room. You may plant pole beans 
to run on the Corn after it has come up. 
You may set out Lettuce and Cabbage 
plants in between the hills of Corn. 
Later on in the Summer, you may sow 
Turnips in between the rows of your last 
planting of Corn. 


Mrs. J. G. Netson, (Miss.) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats. 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) — 


apnnerenent HHENEONCUEEEEEEN ON eHetONECHERECes HEE Tent 


ITH March at hand, there is a 

variety of seeds which should be 
planted at once, in boxes placed in sunny 
windows of the house (or in well-pre- 
pared hotbeds), that they may be ready 
for outdoor transplanting in May. 


The early varieties of Tomatoes and 
Cabbage must be delayed no _ longer. 
Beets, which permit transplanting with- 
out any ill effects whatever, may be 
started now, as well as Pepper and 
Pimento seeds. Eggplant, too, should be 
started now as it is a slow grower. 


Celery is a Vegetable few gardeners 
attempt to raise, yet it is quite easily 
grown if one but understands a few 
simple rules. Seed planted now will be 
ready for May transplanting. If stored 
away properly in the late Fall, Celery 
will keep as late as February and March. 
More will be said later on the subject 
of transplanting and care of Celery. 


Sweet Potatoes are quite easily grown 
when we know how to handle them. Un- 
like their Irish relatives, Sweet Potatoes 
are started from plants. Placing the 
Potatoes in jars of water this month will 
result in enough plants for the small 
garden. As each sprout reaches a growth 
of about five inches, it should be broken 
off at the base and placed in water to 
root. Each Potato will send forth 
numerous sprouts as long as the larger 
ones are kept broken off. 


Another satisfactory method to grow 
Sweet Potato plants in a small way, is 
to place the tubers in boxes of sand, close 
but not touching, covering with two inches 


of sand. Set them in a very warm place, 
keeping slightly damp. When they 


begin to sprout, put in a light plaee, 
but where they will be warm. This way 
they will grow their roots, and the plants 
should not be severed from the Potato 
until the proper time for outdoor plant- 
ing, which is not until fear of frost is 





One way to produce Sweet Potato plants. This 
Potato just starting to sprout. Six Potatoes 
thus started will be enough for the small garden 
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Pascal Celery in our Garden 


Celery for the Home Garden 


BY HELEN E 


ANY gardeners think Celery can 

only be grown in boggy locali- 

ties, but this is far from true. 
We have grown Celery for six consecutive 
years without a failure. The only re- 
quirements are rich soil and abundant 
moisture. These can be supplied by any 
home gardener. 

The Celery plants may be raised at 
home by sowing the seeds indoors in a 
hox of rich soil. Cover the seeds lightly 
with fine sandy soil to keep the earth 
from crusting about the seedlings. The 
seeds germinate and start into growth 
rather slowly so it is best to sow them 
in early March. If you do ngt care to 
raise plants they may be purchased from 
a local florist. 


The most satisfactory self-blanching 
Celery is Golden Plume; while Giant 
Paseal (not self-blanching) is the best 


winter-keeper. 

In mid-May, when danger of frost is 
past, transplant the celery into a special 
plot constructed on the order of a hot 
bed. Planted in this manner, below 
eround-level and surrounded by a board 
frame, you will have straight bunches 
and trouble with the problem of 
providing water. 

A space three feet bv five feet long will 
accommodate one hundred Celery plants. 


less 


well past. If a quantity of Sweet Potato 
plants are wanted, the best plan, perhaps, 
is to start them in a hotbed the first of 
next month. Garden Chats of May will 
vive more on the subject of Sweet Potato 
growing. 


If latter March is warm, a bed of 
Radishes and one of Lettuce may be 
sown. Of course there is a good chance 
of them freezing, but we are not out 
much if they do, and if they do not freeze 
we are just that much ahead. 


Onion sets may be put in any time that 
it is possible to work the ground. 


Begin spading up the garden plot as 
g p g up 2 I 
soon as the ground turns over without 


. RUYLE, (Neb.) 


As the soil is rich the plants may be set 
four inches apart with the rows one foot 
apart to allow for cultivation. Water 
the plants gently but thoroughly after 
planting, being sure the soil is saturated. 

Grown in this manner, Celery requires 
almost no hoeing. But (and remember 
this is important),water the plants requ- 
larly all Summer; if not every evening, 
at least every other evening, for the 
Celery will soon wilt if neglected. 

The self-blanching varieties will bleach 
themselves satisfactorily without wrap- 


_ ping, when planted in the compact man- 


ner suggested. For us, the Pascal, also, 
bleaches enough to be edible. This last 
variety continves bleaching to a buttery- 
yellow ; perfection when stored for winter. 

With the first light fall frosts, die the 
stalks of Celery with all the soil clinging 
to the roots. Replant them in a eool 
corner of the basement, in the same posi 
tion they held out-of-doors, but much 
closer together. Fill in about the roots 
with loose soil, to prevent evaporation. 
Water the soil about the plants thorough- 
lv. With frequent watering the Ce'ery 
will keep until after New Year’s Day. 
One precaution, however; apply water to 
the soil only, for if the water touches the 
leaves and stalks it may them to 
rust and rot. 


eause 


caking. It will be a great help when 
that busy time comes when everything is 
demanding attention. 

Undoubtedly Mareh will bring us some 
very cold weather. Watch carefully over 
the seeds planted so they do not become 
chilled. With few exceptions, young 
plants can stand very little cold. 





Many readers have ordered the Index 
for 1932, and we still have a supply on 
hand for future orders. Indexes for any 
other year can also be had at the same 
rate, 10e for each Index,—stamps or 
coin. <A year’s issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER are doubly valuable for reference 
purposes when you have the index to help 
vou find what you want. 
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AN UNUSUAL CAMPANULA 


N Mother’s Day two years ago, my lit- 

tle niece eame to visit her grand- 
mother, her eyes shining as though she had 
just seen fairies. Her hands were held 
behind her back, concealing some treasure, 
until the grand moment when she drew 
forth a tiny pot containing a frail, spind 
ling plant. 

She had stolen out of the house late on 
Saturday night, and with her own money, 
purchased this treasure. You may be sure 
that in spite of its unpromising appear- 
ance, that plant was given the best care we 
knew how to give. It has since turned 
out to be a rare Alpine Bellflower, Campa- 
nula muralis (sometimes called by the 
perfectly frightful name OC. _ Porten- 
schlagiana), which has made itself entirely 
at home and spread out to form great 
masses of deep-green foliage. How this 
then-scarce Campanula reached the garden 
of a street-corner nurseryman, I cannot 
understand. For the past two years its 
numerous divisions have been smothered 
with lovely purplish-blue bells atop six- 
inch stems, from June until late Fall. 

This is unquestionably one of the loveliest 
perennials for either the rock garden or the 
border, succeeding in sun or partial shade. 


A “DEPODORIZED” MARIGOLD 


How often we hear someone say, “Yes, 
I like the looks of Marigolds, but how on 
earth can you stand the smell!” And we 
must always confess that in fragrance, the 
Marigold is far from a rose. Fortunately, 
nowadays it isn’t necessary to give up 
growing Marigolds because we don’t like 
their pungency, for the new variety 
Guinea Gold is far less offensive in its 
odor than the rest of its family. In fact, 
for the first time florists last Winter 
raised Marigolds generally as a winter 
cut flower. 

And certainly Guimea Gold is an idea 
cut flower, with its golden-orange, irregular 
double flowers, two and a half inches across, 
that live up to its name. The plant is 
everything it ought to be, too, growing 
two and a half feet tall, and bearing be- 
tween thirty and forty flowers. 


THE BRIDE’S NEW GOWN 

For years, old time gardeners planted 
Scabiosa Dipsacae, the old Mourning Bride, 
or Pin Cushion flower, from force of habit. 
While it was not particularly graceful, it 
was reliable and kept well as a cut flower. 

Of late, however, the hybridizer has been 
busy with his tweezers and brush, and 
as a result, the Secabiosa varieties have 
blossomed out in new beauty. Perhaps the 
most beautiful of these is the variety 
Loveliness, whose flowers are of a gorgeous 
soft salmon-rose, borne on three-foot stems. 

As a cut flower, it is unusual, as it will 
last in water for a week. Combined with 





BY R. M. CARLETON, (lIIl.) 


Delphinium belladonna, or with other soft- 
blue flowers, it is all its name suggests. 


BEAUTY IN SMALL PACKAGES 


There is something to be said for giant 
flowers. Certainly nothing in the garden 
world has more spectacular beauty than a 
bouquet of twelve-inch blooms of the 
Dahlia, City of Trenton. But in our rush 
for the giant sorts, we have overlooked 
the grace and charm of the smaller-flowered 
types. As much as we may admire the 
giants, certainly for table decoration they 
are far too large for beauty. 

This year many catalogs are listing two 
types of small-flowered Dahlias that will 
bloom in three months from seed. These 
types are much easier to raise than china 
asters or stocks, and the amount of bloom 
they will produce is prodigious. From a 
single plant of the Mignon type, I cut 
twenty-three blooms, all on fine stems. 

The larger, and somewhat-more-double 
type is known as Unwin’s dwarf hybrids. 
Some catalogs list them as Mignon dwarf 
hybrids. This strain is particularly lovely 
in its pastel tints. While the Coltness 
hybrids are not so double, they have few 
equals for brilliancy of color. They range 
from pale lemon-yellow, through brilliant 
orange and flame-scarlet to a deep, glowing 
crimson. Sown inside in April, they will 
both be in full bloom in June. 


A FINE BLUE PERENNIAL 


Speak of Salvia, and nine out of ten 
people picture a_ scarlet-flowered annual 
too common to be at all interesting. Per- 
haps most people who don’t like this plant 
simply skip the salvia section of the cata- 
logs, and so miss a blue flower that stands 
almost alone in its season. 

Salvia azurea grandiflora, listed by some 
as §. Pitcheri, is a hardy perennial from 
Colorado that will grow anywhere. In 
August, September, and October, it sends 
up strong spikes of deep gentian-blue 
flowers shaped like snapdragons, from three 
to five feet tall. It is an ideal plant to 
fill in the color gap left by the delphiniums. 


LEWISIA HOWELLI 


Here is the plant for the gardener who 
wants something different. Of the hun- 
dreds of visitors who inspected one large 
rock garden, only two recognized specimens 
of Lewisia Howelli, a native American 
plant of unusual charm. 

While it is primarily a Rock Plant, it 
will grow in the open border if it is not 
over-watered, if it has full sun, and if the 
drainage is perfect. It is a creeping, 
hardy perennial that forms flat rosettes of 
narrow evergreen foliage not more than 
three inches high. From these rise flower 
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stems six inches high, bearing sprays of ten 
petaled flowers which resemble a miniature 
Magnolia stellata. The color varies from 
white to apricot streaked rose. 


A GIANT ANNUAL LUPINE 


Someone has said that Lupines are not 
cultural successes, but are acts of God. 
Those of us who are blessed with them con- 
sider Lupines among our finer flowers. 
Many find the annuals much easier to grow 
than the perennials, but too small to be 
interesting. 

Now the seedsmen offer us a giant annual 
Lupine in Lupinus Hartwegi giganteum. 
Not only are the spikes from three to four 
feet tall, but the plants stool out and throw 
several stems each. Also, the individual 
florets are larger, and there are about twice 
as many of them to a spike. 

These Giant Annual Lupines come in 
rose, azure-blue, dark-blue, and white. 

One hint: If Lupines won’t grow for 
you, try mixing sifted coal ashes in the soil 
to improve the drainage. 


PENTSTEMON GLOXINOIDES SENSATION 


Strange, how some people will grow the 
same flowers year after year, passing over 
many of the choicest things in the garden. 
For instance, I have had people exclaim 
over this Penstemon or Beard Tongue as 
though it were a rare orchid, instead of 
one of the most widely-distributed of 
plants. Actually it is one of the most 
adaptable plants, growing either as an 
annual (sow the seeds in a sunny window 
in March) or as a half-hardy perennial, 
(it needs protection where the thermometer 
goes below 10 above zero). 

The flowers, borne on thickly set spikes, 
are like gloxinias, are clear-pink, violet, 
and scarlet, with white throats. It makes a 
fine cut flower. 


NEW YELLOW DAY LILIES 


The old yellow Day Lily, Hemerocallis, 
is another plant which many of us used to 
plant as a matter of routine. But during 
the past eight or ten years, this species has 
been vastly improved. 

Not so new as to be prohibitive in price 
are the Farr Hybrids, as, for instance, 
Golconda, with chrome-yellow flowers 
nearly six inches across, borne on four- to 
six-foot stems. It blooms in July and 
August, prolonging the season by a full 
month. 

“ven more desirable are the newer Eng: 
lish Hybrids, and the Hybrids of Mr. 
Betscher, and of Dr. Stout of the Bronx 
Park Botanical Gardens. Instead of the 
limited yellow colors of the older varieties, 
these hybrids display rich blends of such 
colors as coppery-red, orange, orange-scar- 
let, and almost purplish-reds. 

These fine garden subjects can now be 
had in bloom from early June or late May 
until nearly September. 
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FRUIT AND PETTY STEALING 
Whether American children are funda- 
mentally meaner and more dishonest than 
English children; or whether their actions 
are due to a flagrant lack of home-train- 
ing and restraint; or whether English laws 
are so much better enforced than Ameri- 


can laws: or how much of their enviable 
security in personal and property rights is 
due to English high stone walls; does not 
fall within the scope of this article. 

Whatever the cause, the fact remains that 
some things which appear to be possible 
in England are not possible here; and the 
enjoyment of fruit trees is one of them. 
This situation is so universal, and to the 
shame of this glorious “Land of the Free,” 
so carelessly accepted, that owners will not 
set out fruit trees. 

Not only is the fruit stolen, but the trees 
are broken, and anything which happens to 
be in the way of sneaking marauders is 
ruthlessly trampled and destroyed. 


Rare indeed must be the “appreciation” 
willing to wage such a continuous and los- 
ing battle; and, save in cases where a 
number of trees furnish a needed income 
sufficient to warrant the weary, never- 
ceasing vigilance, the fruit tree in home 
grounds is in many cases impossible. 


Should the prevailing state of juvenile 
manners and morals ever improve enough 
to afford security and enjoyment of private 
property, it is safe to predict that American 
homes will soon revel in the exquisite 
beauty of fruit trees in bloom; and even 
the children themselves will have many 
times as much fruit to enjoy as they do 
now. 

“FRUIT GROWER,” ( Minn.) 


Epiror’s Nore :—The ideas of my Minnesota 
“Fruit Grower’ friend I do not believe may be 
universally applied, nor even present to any 
large extent, from one end of this country to 
the other. ‘True, there are a certain class of 
people who do not understand the principles 
of property rights, nor do they understand 
that it is wrong to have or use things which 
they do not earn themselves. This, as I see 
it, is largely a question of proper education of 
the very young, and this fact I have pointed 
out many times before. 

“Fruit Grower” expresses too radical a posi- 
tion, in connection with vandalism generally, 
and petty thievery in particular, and even dur- 
ing the depression. when people are impelled 
to take things from real want, I believe that 
the amount of fruit stealing, etc., is so low 
that it really need not be seriously considered. 


I am located five miles from a city of 30,000 
people, and have grown many flowers during 
the past twenty years, and I have often beén 
asked if there was not stealing of flowers from 
the premises. In only one case do I remember 
that there has been stealing, and that was by 
school children who did not know any better, 
and I did not even say a word to them about 
it. Of course, some flowers might have been 
taken that I knew nothing about (as I grow 
such quantities of them), but I forget these 
things and do not harbor resentment for the 
acts of the small minority, nor do I allow such 
acts to influence my opinion toward humanity 
as a class. 

A rather liberal attitude of mind (which 
sometimes is not very easy to maintain), helps 
the person who has property which is preyed 
upon by vandals, and it seems to have an influ- 
ence to a certain extent in preventing van- 
dalism. I am not asking my readers to accept 
this theory, because it cannot be sustained by 
analysis or proof ;—but just try it for your- 
self and see if it does not help some. 


—MADISON COOPER. 


TURK’S-CAP LILY 
The Turk’s-Cap Lilies increase in size of 
bulb (some three inches across). I had two 
stems six feet high with twenty-four blos- 
soms each the last two summers. 
Mrs. G. M. Wricut, (N. J.) 


VERONICA VIRGINICA 
(Culvers Root) 

This is a tall, rather stiff, white-flowered 
perennial, growing from two to seven feet 
high; according to soil and location. It is 
quite similar to the blue Veronica of our 
gardens, blooming from June until Septem- 
ber. This wild plant is smooth, slender, 
and usually unbranched. The long, taper- 











Veronica 


ing, short-stemmed, sharply-toothed and 
plainly-veined leaves are arranged in circles 
from two to nine. The numerous, white, 
four-lobed tubular flowers, have two pro- 
truding stamens each, and are densely 
crowded on long, slender terminal spikes. 
This plant is said to have been used con- 
siderably as a remedy in domestic practice, 
by the Indians and early settlers. It is 
found growing from Canada to Alabama. 
This Veronica takes kindly to cultivation, 
and is really a pleasing addition to one’s 
flower garden. 
Mrs. M. N. Witcox, (Kans.) 


CORN-HUSKS AND WIRE-GRASS FOR 
BASKETRY 

In the January FLowER GROWER (page 
18), a contributor names several attractive 
Basketry materials, and adds directions for 
coloring raffia, the material commonly used 
in sewing coiled baskets. Corn-husks and 
Wire-grass are also practical and attrac- 
tive, and can be had almost anywhere, just 
for the trouble of gathering them. 

In making a Corn-husk Basket, all but 
the stiff outer shucks are used. They 
should be dampened (after drying), the 
hard ends clipped off, then lightly twisted 
to form a roll as large as the tip of your 
little finger. An oval Basket may be 
started with a plait or braid. Sewing and 
shaping proceed exactly as in making pine- 
needle Baskets, new husks being inserted 
from time to time as required. Varied 
stitches and the use of colored raffia give 
pretty individual touches, and often the 
husks themselves show lovely shades of 
buff and rose-color. The basket may be 





finished with a coat of shellac, though per- 
sonally I like them better “as is.” I have 
a Husk Work-basket, with handles and a 
thimble pocket cunningly woven in, which 
is as good as ever after years of use; such 
a Basket is easily made in one or two 
evenings. 

Wire-grass is coiled and sewed in just the 
same way, and as it is often two or three 
feet long, and needs no twisting, the work 
proceeds even more rapidly. It is found 
growing in tussocks in swampy places. It 
should be gathered at Midsummer and dried 
in the shade, and makes a dainty gray-green 
basket, desk-tray, or mat to set vases on. 

All of these articles make attractive gifts, 
and they also sell well at church fairs and 
bazaars. The work is not hard on the eyes, 
like fine sewing; it is good training for 
children’s fingers, and easy and amusing for 
convalescents. . 

Miss Dora R. GoopaLe, (Tenn.) 


REMEDY FOR RED SPIDER 

I find that the following mixture will 
rid outdoor plants of red spider: Tea- 
spoon carpenter’s glue, 1 pint hot water, 
boil and cool. Use as a spray. The Plum- 
bago, Sultana and Roses grown in the house 
are at times infected with red spider. On 
experimenting for a remedy we found the 
carpenter glue to be effective for those 
also. 

Mrs. SEvILLa Trupo, (Vt.) 


CAN WE NOT RIGHTLY EDUCATE OUR 
YOUTH? 

Recently I met an old man hitch-hiking 
on the highway. Fortune had not favored 
him, his clothes were almost thread-bare 
and his pockets were empty. But he was a 
philosopher and I listened to his wisdom. 


“IT know life,” said the old man as he 
puffed his pipe thoughtfully. “No one can 
recommend a thing as good or bad to me. 
Each thing must stand*on its own legs,—write 
its recommendation by its own worth.” 

These words from a wandering philoso- 
pher touched me deeply. Spontaneous they 
were, with an emphatic stamp of the foot 
when I made a recommendation that did 
not please him. Jewelled words, they were, 
bathed in a rare wine of sincerity. 

“Heed and attention are lost arts,” con- 
tinued the old man. “Our educational system 
is wrong. We do not properly weigh the in- 
fluence of impression in infancy. The sub- 
conscious memory will absorb and conceal a 
treasure, or rubbish, long before the age of 
accountability. If the impression is good, it 
will be stored to issue forth like a fountain in 
a desert, refreshing the valleys of later life 
with eternal verdure. We teach mathematics 
in our schools, and along with this instruc- 
tion (which is good in its place), we should 
teach youth the mathematical certainty of 
the laws of being. The lack of correct knowl- 
edge in early life is often the cause of the 
mistakes of later years. Every boy and girl 
knows that he cannot add by substracting,— 
neither can he multiply by dividing. But he 
fails to use the same mathematical common- 
sense in his actual life experiences. He wastes 
his time and substance,—races his passion 
and starves his soul,—and then expects suc- 
cess and the fullest life. The result is long 
years of disappointment and regret in paying 
off the mortgage of youthful folly.” 


I thanked the old man for his words. 
They were a whistle from the Spartan fife 
and endowed with life. I wanted to pen- 
sion that wandering poet, but digging into 
my pocket I found only a lone quarter. He 
took it eagerly and continued on his way. 
I wonder if he made the same speech to the 
next fellow he met on the road? 


Orro Ernest Raysurn, (Mo.) 
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LISTEN HERE YE HUNGRY 
One patch of ground in a semi-arid Okla- 
homa City lot 50’ x 100’, in an ordinary dry, 
hot, windy season, 1932, produced, by an 
old man of 75, for a family of four adults: 


(Plus means more than was needed.) 


Asparagus, plus; sold $4.00. 
Lettuce, plus; thrown away. 
Radishes, plus; thrown away. 
Green peas, 3 plantings, 14 
plus. 
Green onions, plus; 24 doz. bunches sold 
$6.00. Dry onions for winter, 1 peck. 
Onion “sets” from seed, 1 peck. 
Rhubarb, all Summer, plus; canned for 
Winter. 
Horse Radish, all the year. 
Beets, fresh all Summer; 
pickled for all Winter. 
Carrots, fresh all Summer; banked in for 
all Winter. 

Parsnips, fresh all Summer; banked in 
for all Winter. 

Salsify, fresh all Summer; 
for all winter. 

Tomatoes, all Summer; canned, and chow 
and pickles for all Winter. 

Peppers, plus; for all Summer; canned, 
chow and pickles for all Winter. 

Potatoes, 6 bushels in cellar, plus used 
as dug. 

Summer squash, plenty. 

Strawberries, 205 quarts, current 
and preserves; sold $23.00. 

Strawberry plants, sold $2.00. 

Blackberries, a few. 

Grapes, 2 bushels; use, jelly, ete. 
sold $1.00. 

Cucumbers, plenty; and _ pickles. 

Sweet corn, 2 plantings, plenty and 
$2.00. 

Apricots, 1 peck (blossoms froze). 

Plums, (2 sorts), 1% bushels used 
canned. 

Cherries, .(bushy young trees) 4 quarts, 
canned. 

Crabapples, 1 young tree, 4 quarts spiced. 


bushels, 


‘anned and 


banked in 


use 


and 
sold 


and 


There is a list of stuff from all Summer, 
and good part of the Winter, and a cash 
sale of $38.00. And this has been an aver- 
age yield for five consecutive years. 

Besides the garden truck, many flowers 
here and there adorfed that same little 
patch;—Iris, Poppies, Peonies, Roses, 
Larkspur, Goldenrod, Gladioli,—and_ before 
the garden came on, Tulips and Narcissi, 50 
of the latter, and 1000 of the former. 

And yet hundreds of lots in this city 
equally as good, yield nothing but Ragweed 
and Sunflowers. 

Query,—Why do you go hungry? 

“GARDENER”, (Okla.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS TREATMENT 

I have seen several articles in THE 
FLOWER GroweR, why Christmas Cactus 
does not bloom. 

My Christmas Cactus is about six years 
old and is a huge plant. I wish you could 
see it now, covered with a profusion of red 
flowers. Usually blooms three times each 
year, but the principal blooming is just 
before Christmas until about the middle 
of January, then there are a few more 
blooms in March and again in May. 


I have had trouble with mine; the buds 
fell off. But I began to experiment and 
the secret is: Keep your Cactus pruned. 
Mine stands on the porch railing all Sum- 
mer, and watered whenever it is dry, and 
grows all Summer long; and I pinch off 
leaves and branches continually, and now 
it is an airy, lacy-looking plant. I leave 
enly the branches that show a tendency 
to grow upward. 

Mrs. Henry BECKER, 


(Kans. ) 


Flower Jrowew 


EVERLASTINGS USED AS FUNERAL 
SPRAYS 

As our country church is located several 
miles from a greenhouse, I am called on 
for flowers during the winter months to be 
donated from my window garden. As there 
had been a number of deaths and funerals 
in close succession, the flowers from my 
window plants were exhausted when an- 
other call came for a spray on a very cold 
day. So I thought of the great bunches 
of Silver King Artemisia, Globe-Amaranth, 
Woolflowers, Celosia spicata, Strawflowers, 
etc., I had hung in the basement to make 
into bouquets for Christmas. 

I used the Silver King for background of 
one spray. Used six red Woolflowers about 
the size of a large Mum, combined with the 
long, silvery spikes of the Celosia spicata. 
Then I filled in with wine-and-pink Ama- 
ranth or Bachelor Button and some Straw- 
flowers, finishing with a large bow of the 
white tulle. 

For another spray I used only the bright- 
red Woolflowers, combined with Asparagus 
sprengerii Fern, from Ferns grown in win- 
dow, the red and green making a very at- 
tractive color combination. I finished with 
a bow of bright red tulle. 

Mrs. Jas. HEATON, (Mo.) 
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BULB BED FOR SPRING 

Bulb beds in the Spring are always 
pretty, but bulb and Pansy beds are just 
that much prettier. Grow your own Pan- 
sies from seed so that in the late Fall, the 
little plants are just right to set out in 
their permanent bed. Dig five inches below 
the ground level and add a half-inch or 
more of sand or gravel. Over this shovel 
an inch or two of loam. Stick the bulbs 
down into the loam until their base strikes 
the sand. If using Narcissus, place two 
inches apart in regular rows. When they 
are all snugly in their places, shovel enough 
loam over them to form a bed an inch or 
two above the level of the ground. Round 
the top. Place the Pansy plants four 
inches apart in rows, over the entire bed. 

After the first good frost, cover the bed 
with dry straw and do not lift until the 
last frost in Spring. The Narcissus will 
push their way up through the bed and the 
Pansies will be budded. By the time the 
Narcissus are in bloom, the Pansies are in 
their prime. I use the Grant Swiss Ulls- 
water Blue Pansy, and the common Paper- 
white Narcissus. 


Rutru H. Ler, (R. I.) 


SEASONAL SHRUBS 

A good line-up of blooming shrubs from 
early Spring until frost is as follows: 
Forsythia suspensa (spreading type) yel- 
low flowers; Forsythia fortunei and viridis- 
sima, yellow bells; then the Lonicera mor- 
rowi (Honey-suckle Bush). Then comes 
Pussy Willow, then Dogwoods, pink and 
white together. Then the Spiraeas; Mock- 
oranges (Philadelphus virginal is a good 
variety) ; Hydrangeas (white, pink, and 
blue in Midsummer), then a group for late 
Summer and Fall; as Hardy Hydrangeas, 
Althaea, Crepe Myrtle, Butterfiy Bush (cut 
back in August so they will bloom in Sep- 
tember and October). 


Ernest L. Irwin. (Tenn.) 
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SENSE OF 


AND THEIR 

SMELL 

A few years ago, as I was working by 
my kitchen window, one winter day, I 
noticed that two Red Squirrels had come 
over from the woods and were scurrying 
about over the snow in the back yard. 

I had often seen them come to the 
orchard in Winter, also to the conifers for 
food, but here there was nothing but a 
waste of snow and I wondered why they 
were there; so watched them. 

Soon one of them climbed the clothes line 
post and the other began digging busily in 
the snow. Down he went head first, throw- 
ing the snow out with his tiny paws, 
digging deeper and deeper until only the 
tip of his bushy tail was visible, then even 
that disappeared. In the meantime the 
other squirrel sat up there on the clothes 
line post, immovable except for his bright 
eyes which turned in every direction. It 
was evident that he was there to watch 
for prowling cats or any other enemy that 
might put in an appearance and to warn his 
friend if necessity arose, but I could not 
understand the other Squirrel’s actions until 
he came out holding a bright red crab- 


SQUIRRELS 


apple. Then I remembered that late in the 
Fall when I had finished jelly-making 


there were a dozen or so of the apples left 
and I had thrown them from the back porch 
and they had scattered and rolled in every 
direction. 

I watched the Squirrels come and repeat 
the performance and always one watched 
intently and the other one dug straight 
down to an apple, through the drifted snow, 
and never failed to come up with one. | 
concluded that a keen sense of smell told 
them exactly where an apple was. How 
else could they tell where the apples were 
scattered several feet apart? 

When I lived in a city in northern New 
England several years ago the Gray Squir- 
rels were protected by law and were very 
tame. Under the window of my upstairs 
room was the roof of a porch and the 
Squirrels would jump from the trees near 
by on to the snow-covered porch and climb 
on the window sill outside the glass and 
beg for nuts which I kept for them in a 
jar on my desk. If I opened the window 
they would come in and run over the desk, 
even if I sat there writing, sometimes 
taking nuts from my lap but never letting 
me put my hand on them. When they had 
eaten all they wanted if there were any 
nuts remaining they would carry them out 
end bury them in the snow on the roof, 
very carefully. I never saw them dig the 
nuts out, but they must have done so for 
when the snow melted away there were no 
nuts there. 


Mrs. Mary E. LitTcHrie.p, (Vt.) 


THE COOPER PLAN IN PRACTICE 
Have been reading your Cooper Plan 
articles from month to month and _ fin: 


much in them of great value. My husband 
is out of a job, but last year we raised 
enough vegetables for our own use all Sum- 
mer, and canned and stored plenty for our 
Winter use, from a plot of ground 100 feet 
square. 

We also specialize in flowers. I make 
funeral pieces and sell bouquets to lodges 
and church organizations, for the sick. We 
made about $25.00 on flowers last Summer, 
and expect to do better this year. My 
best seller is the Gladiolus; but at Decora- 
tion time, Peonies and Roses are in demand; 
and for late Fall, Dahlias and Chrysan- 
themums are best. 

I enjoy your FLOWER GROWER more than 
I can express in words, and hope I need 
never be without it. 


Mrs. GEO. SCHUBERT, (Kans.) 
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THE COMMON STALK BORER 


The common stalk borer that has so fre- 
quently been mentioned in the columns of 
the FLowER GROWER is a troublesome insect 
in many localities of the East and Middle- 
West, where it makes itself at home in a 
number of the common garden plants as 
well as the weeds or wild plants that grow 
about the garden. 

The caterpillar is the form with which 
most of us are familiar, for it is in this 
stage that it does its damage, while the 
adult is an unobtrusive gray-brown moth 
that has no conspicuous markings to attract 
the attention of the casual observer as it 
flutters around the light at night or quietly 
slips away when its daytime nap is dis- 
turbed while hiding among the weeds. The 
sly-appearing, quick-moving caterpillar is 
dark-colored, with several light longitudinal 
stripes that are interrupted near the middle 
of its body by a dark band, giving it a 
diseased or injured appearance. 

The moth lays its eggs on the host plants 
in late Fall and they pass the Winter oni 
the dry stems in this stage. Late in May 
or early in June the caterpillars hatch out 
and burrow in the stems of the wild hosts 
such as ragweed, cocklebur or pigweed and 
later migrate from these to the garden 
where they attack Corn, Wheat, Potatoes, 
Tomatoes, Dahlias, Asters and a number 
of other plants. The plant often wilts and 
dies above the hole where the caterpillar 
enters the stem and this is usually our first 
knowledge that anything is wrong. If we 
cut in at this point and follow the burrow 
down the stem, we will probably find the 
culprit at the lower end for he can travel 
in reverse as readily as he can forward 
and is quick to retreat when disturbed. 

The chrysalis stage is passed in the stalk 
of the plant near the opening of the burrow 
which has previously been enlarged to let 
the moth escape when it emerges, usually in 
September, to lay its eggs on the plants and 
complete its life cycle. There is but one 
generation a year. 

The most effective method of control is 
to rake up and burn the stalks of garden 
plants and to burn over the borders of 
garden or field in late Fall or early Spring 
in order to destroy the eggs that have been 
laid upon these plants before they hatch. 


H. L. Popenoe, (Calif.) 


CLOSED GENTIAN 


Closed Gentians grow abundantly in the 
swamps, through which we can be found 
any Sunday roaming in pleasant weather 
looking for new flowers. The Turk’s-Cap 
Lilies grow by the thousands there too. I 
have had wonderful luck with both of 
these, in my own garden, which is nothing 
but Jersey clay, although we have worked 
with it for six years. We planted the Gen- 
tians in part shade, and for five years they 
have increased and bloomed as nicely as 
the ones in the swamps. 


Mrs. G. M. Wricut, (N. J.) 


DELPHINIUM FROM SEED 


I raised Belladonna Delphinium from seed 
last year, and planted them in among my 
Lily bed. When the old Delphinium had 
finished blossoming, the new ones began. 
This gave me a continuous bloom of the dif- 
ferent kinds of Lilies——Ismene, Madonna, 
Regal, Rubrum, Speciosum, and Magnificum. 
I had planted my Lilies allowing space for 
the Delphiniums, thus carrying out the 
color scheme of pink, white, and light blue. 

The background for this bed was pink 
and white Hollyhocks. It really was a 
lovely sight and greatly admired, and 
seemed to contain a bee orchestra of hum- 
ing sounds. 


Mrs. Myrtrite Groat, ( Penna.) 


Adirondack 
Winter View 
Blue Mountain in the 
distance, looking across 
the Stillwater Flow 
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TO DISPLAY PANSIES 

Fill a large glass bowl, say a foot in 
diameter, with clean sand to within 1 or 
11% inches of the top. Add water till sand 
is firm. Make holes in it, one at a time. 
with a skewer, insert the stem of a Pansy 
and firm sand about it. Continue till bowl 
surface is full. In this manner the flowers 
will stand well over a week. Each indi- 
vidual flower shows up, and it makes a 
very pretty table-piece. 


Hans PETER, (Ont.) 
SIMPLE-MINDEDNESS NEEDED NOW 
Your Balanced Viewpoint, and The 


Cooper Plan, and the simple-minded editor 
phrases are all interesting to me. There 
are not enough simple-minded editors, or 
enough simple-minded people who want to 
read the works of simple-minded editors. 
What this world is suffering from today, 
is too many Smart Alecs. And these are 
spread out amongst politicians, editors, 
people, and technocracks. If we had more 
simple-minded people who believed in sim- 
ple-minded things and lived and acted in a 
simple-minded manner, this world would be 
a better place in which to live. 

But there is good in all things, even 
depressions. A depression can make a 
Smart Alec into a simple person quicker 
than enything else that I know of. I see 
it every day. People who, three or four 
years ago, were buying fur coats and auto- 
mobiles to “keep up with the Joneses,” 
are standing in the bread-line today. And 
the funny part about it is (if there is 
anything funny about a bread-line), they 
are still keeping up with the Joneses;— 
Mr. Jones is in the bread-line too. 

JAMES E, WILD, ( Mass.) 


FERN FROM CARROT 

The Carrot leaf is fern-life. During the 
war we planted Carrot seed for a border 
to a flower bed, and many were the exclam- 
ations of delight from vistors who admired 
the “fern”. During the Winter, cut off 
the top (2 inches) plant in a flower pot 
and set in a sunny window. Water the 
usual way. Watch the beautiful fern-like 
leaves develop. 

A Turnip will produce fine foilage, but 
the Parsnip is not to be despised, if treated 
the same way. They do not last long, but 








are attractive and unique for Winter. 
Mrs. Wa. Crawrorp, (Ind.) 





GERMINATING DELICATE FLOWER 
SEEDS 

Fill a flat or flower pot with soil and 

press in the flower seeds, but do not cover 


with soil. Place a muslin cloth over the 
vessel and cover this muslin with a half- 
inch layer of sand. Soak thoroughly. 


Keep the layer of sand moist to insure 
even germination of seed, 


Shade the young seedling after the 


muslin and sand cover is removed until 
they can stand the light. 
CHESTINE KENDALL, (IIl.) 


NOTES ON FOOT-PATH OR TRAIL 

Where an old path or trail crosses stone 
it is worn below the level of surrounding 
material by the passing of countless feet, 
human and otherwise, which loosen the 
particles, which are then blown away by 
wind and washed away by rain. 

If it is in soil, the path level is first 
lowered by the weight of passing creatures 
compacting the soil, then the water of rains 
finds it an easier way to run than through 
brush and grass, and erosion helps to 
lower it still further. 


Only naturalists and trappers and hunt- 
ers know to what extent wild creatures 
follow trails begun by humans. Almost 
any living thing will take the easiest 
available route between two points. It is 
much easier to walk over bare ground than 
through brush and grass and weeds. Coy- 
otes and foxes and other creatures that 
stand in deadly fear of man, will never- 
theless use his trails, strong with the 
scent of his feet, when dark tells them it 
is safe to do so. Inversely, man has always 
used trails made by other animals before 
he came to that locality. 


Even insects travel on trails by prefer- 
ence. Many beetles may be found on them 
any Summer day. Tiger beetles, especially, 
are partial to them, and will fly before 
one time after time, always alighting in 
the trail, until, finally, they “take roundins” 
and fall in behind. 


The big, red, stinging, ants in the South- 
west, will use trails as far as they possibly 
can without getting too far off their course. 
That hundreds die under passing feet 
doesn’t deter the others. Like the China- 
man who was told that Japan had killed 
several thousand Chinese in a battle, 
“Makey no diffun; got lossum mo’.” 


W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 











My Dabhlias in 1952 


HE Dahlia Season of 1932, that pro- 

ceeded through most of the Summer 
in tribulation and discouragement, was 
fortunately able to complete its blooming 
period in a blaze of glory. Last Summer 
was the third successive one that was 
abnormally hot and dry and I am com- 
pelled to record that the main field of 
plants which had only horse cultivation, 
about the same as for corn, showed a less 
degree of casualties than a pampered 
plot near the house devoted to new and 
exhibition varieties. 

Among the outstanding new ones, red 
American Triumph was the best specimen 
of a Cactus Dahlia I have seen. 

Dorothy Stone is a fine pink, as large 
but not so refined in color as Kathleen 
Norris. Its stems are very long; too long 
to hold the big blooms stiffly erect. 

King Midas is a very fine yellow, 
better than Waldheim Sunshine, which 
stood next to it or than Marmion. 

Monmouth Champion was very large 
and attractive. 

Mrs. Eliza Shepard is another fine one, 
described as orange-gold, very large, good 
stems, full center. 

Charles Reed was notable for size, 
color, and early blooming. It is a beauti- 
ful dark-wine purple, with the backs of 
the petals covered with alternate minute 
stripes of white and purple. A flower 
of this variety captured first prize for 
best Dahlia at the St. Louis show. It 
was 12 inches in diameter and had been 
shipped all the way from Indiana. 

All the above varieties were 
keepers. 

For size and vigor of bush the Jane 
Cowl was preeminent. Its many huge 
flowers dominated the collection. 

I must not omit Treasure Island which 
deservedly ranks among the best. Color 
apricot; a solidly-built-up flower, much 
admired. 

Among the older ones Fort Monmouth 
holds its own with the best. A Hybrid 
Cactus of a “rich crimson-maroon,” pro- 
lifie bloomer. 

Ambassador is a fine Cactus. 

Jersey Beauty maintains its popularity 
against all comers. No Dahlia is so 
universally admired by all classes of 
customers for eut flowers and, indeed, a 
big vase of Jersey Beauty on their 
ramrod-like stems, as long as you like, 
need fear no rivals. Here too is a Dahlia 
that proves that size is not a factor in 
publie esteem, for it is not a large Dahlia, 
but possesses a shade of pink and a re- 
finement of form that somehow are 
irresistible. 

Edna Ferber is a splendid exhibition 
Dahlia; a Hybrid Cactus of the largest 
size; deseribed as “a glistening coral with 
old gold at base of petals.” Stems are 


good 


too weak to hold blooms face up. 

Pride of Stratford is another good one 
here. 

Margaret Woodrow Wilson is an old 
reliable that we prize highly; large flowers 


of light-pink on medium-sized bush. 
Our best whites are Snowdrift and 


World’s Best White. The former low in 
height and requiring disbudding. 

Mrs. I. DeVer Warner, a lavender, 
stands next to Jersey Beauty as a Dahlia 
for the masses, that has every good 
quality. Strong grower, flowers profuse 
and large without disbudding. We al- 
ways plant largely of it. 

The pompons are good and the flowers 
keep well and are in good demand. 


L. R. Jonnson, (Mo.) 





Dahlias in Louisiana 


EADING in the December issue of 
THe FLower Grower “Garden 
Calendar for the Far South,” I thought 
you might like to give your readers my 
experience with Dahlias in Louisiana. 
I moved from New Jersey to New 
Orleans one year ago and decided to raise 
Dahlias, although on asking about them 
here, was informed they could not be 
grown with success due to climate and 
extreme clay soil. However, I sent for 


some of the best varieties and started in, 








Dahlia clump, showing method of proper 

division to secure eyes on each tuber 
first mixing coarse sand and plenty of 
wood ashes with my soil, planting then: 
at intervals from March to July, an¢ 
found I had wonderful results, especially 
from those planted in March. 


With my first blooms the last of May, 
and lasting until the extreme warm 
weather in July, when I cut them down 
to within an inch or two of the ground, 
new shoots soon started and in the Fall 
had almost as good blooms as I had had 
in New Jersey, from eight to fourteen 
inches, with good depth. 

Had very little trouble with pests; in 
fact did not see a single borer during the 
entire season. The tubers should be dug 
here in December. 

The following varieties were the most 
successful: Eagle Rock, Wonder, Kemp’s 
Violet Wonder, Josephine G., Dorothy 
Stone, Elsie Swoboda, White Knight, The 
Commodore, Girl of Hillcrest, and several 
others. 

It is well to elevate the beds, and if 
planted in rows to have deep trenches 
between, as the rainfall here is very 
heavy during the Summer. 


Dr. Wa. G. Howe, (La.) 
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LARGE flock of Bluebirds were found 

numb and nearly frozen. They had en- 
countered a cold snap on their Spring mi- 
gration. About five hundred Bluebirds were 
picked up and placed in a warm barn, where 
they revived and were liberated when the 
weather warmed up. 


Butcher Birds, or Shrikes, arrive in Wis- 
consin in March; at the same time as do 
the Killdeers, Song Sparrows, Grackles, and 
Robins. 


The long, slender, brown pods of the Dog- 
bane can now be found ready to open. The 
small Seed is scattered, on sails of down, 
in the same manner as the Milkweed seed 
is disseminated. 


An old Palm Sunday custom, brought 
over from the Old Country, and kept by 
some of the Germans, was to cut branches 
and twigs from Black Birch and enjoy 
their sweet, aromatic fragrance in their 
homes; commemorating Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, when His path was 
strewn with Palms, and branches of trees. 


Robins sometimes see their shadow in a 
window-pane, and keep flying at it, for days 
or weeks, enough to kill themselves. I have 
watched two such foolish Robins, until they 
and the window were blood besmeared. 
They became a nuisance to members of the 
home, who had to endure their continuous 
banging at the window; but in time the 
Robins went to nest-building. 


Crows, Horned Larks, and Snow Bunt- 
ings return in February or March, in Wis- 
consin. Cardinals and Bohemian Wax- 
wings are also occasional Winter visitors; 
and Evening Grosbeaks are not uncommon 
here. 


The antlers, or horns of an Elk drop off 
in early Spring, and new ones grow out at 
once. 


A blizzardy snowstorm, assisted by March 
winds, packed the snow and drifts as hard 
as a cake of salt. The snow was the color 
of brown sugar, to the depth of six inches, 
on the level, and the drifts were evenly 
brown throughout. I wondered if some dis- 
tant volcano, or a sand-storm had colored 
the snow. 


Robins are frequently seen in the North 
Central States in Winter; in a shed, or 
sheltered place near a barn where food may 
be found. Also, Cedar Waxwings sometimes 
spend the Winter with us. 


A White Birch Tree had seed-cones over 
the whole Tree, one year, without one 
staminate catkin. The following Fall and 
Winter, I noticed this tree, which I had 
supposed was a female Tree, had turned 
into a male, for only one kind of blossom 
was in evidence, and every one was a stami- 
nate catkin. Another Birch, close by, bore 
staminate catkins both years. 


The European Starling was first intro- 
duced into this country in 1890 at New 
York City, and it is now found in every 
State East of the Mississippi. 


Brazil Nuts number 18 to 24 within the 
hard shell. Nature has fitted them with 
such art, that once disturbed, the skill of 
man cannot replace them. 


The common Elm Tree may be studied in 
Winter when it is bare, as to its various 
shapes. You will find it in vase form, 
plume form, oak-tree form, weeping wil- 
low form, and feather form. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“The most helpful and sacred work which 
can at present be done for humanity, is to 
teach people not ‘how to better themselves, 
but how to ‘satisfy themselves.’ We shall find 
that the love of Nature, wherever it has 
existed, has been a faithful and sacred ele- 
ment of feeling. Nature-worship will 
be found to bring with it such a sense of the 
presence and power of a Great Spirit as no 
mere reasoning can either induce or contro- 
vert; . it becomes the channel of cer- 
tain sacred truths, which by no other means 
can be converted.”—JOHN RUSKIN. 


March should be New Year instead of 
January, taking into consideration the 
Vernal Equinox and that it is Nature’s 
time of resurrection. 








When plants lack: essential elements 
necessary to their health and strength they 
show disease symptoms, as man does when 
lacking in foods rich in certain necessary 
elements. Modern research shows that 
many soil areas are deficient in certain ele- 
ments considered important factors in 
plant and animal nutrition and _ health. 
For instance it appears certain areas of soil 
in the middle-west are deficient in phos- 


phorus, which, when supplied, shows 
marked results in increased crops. Phos- 
phorus stimulates growth. Man needs 
phosphorus as well as plants. Vegetables 


rich in this element are Swiss Chard, Let- 
tuce, Radishes, Cucumbers, Pumpkins, Kale, 
Leeks, Apples, Dates, etc. Medicinal plants 
are Caraway, Spirea or Meadow Sweet, 
Sweet Flag, Licorice, and others. 

One of the most costly timbers in the 
world, or at least in Asia, is the gigantic 
Juniper used by Chinese in making their 
finest coffins; a fragrant wood which takes 
lacquer well. The trees attain a height of 
300 feet and sells as high us $350 per plank. 
There are different species of Juniper. It 
is valued for its medicinal properties both 
in the Orient and Occident. Our American 
Indians used Juniper as a “cure-all” for 
almost all ills caused by internal colds and 
also considered it good for the kidneys. 
Juniper gum was chewed as a delicacy and 
a piece was placed in a decayed tooth as 
filling. Some tribes fumigated a woman 
with it a few days after childbirth, while 
other tribes gave the woman a bath in 
which Juniper leaves had been boiled and 
also gave her a drink of it. 


In early days all the Indian women 
possessed a wide knowledge of wild edible 
plants, as well as the medicinal ones. This 
was necessary, as any time regular crops 
might be destroyed by raids of hostile 
tribes, droughts, floods, or fire; the wild 
products would then be their only resource. 
During extra lean times the aged allowed 
themselves but one meal in three days, in 
order that the growing children might have 
more. (Incidentally, though probably un- 
aware of it, they prolonged their own years; 
for the aged, to live longer, should learn 


to fast. Children should be taught to 
“Not eat fast.” Aged should learn to 
“Not eat. Fast!’’) 


In many tribes babies wére baptised with 
suds, each member of the father’s family 
giving the young baby a dousing of suds 
after which the name was given. This 
suds was made from the Yucca plant. The 
roots were bruised, steeped in cold water 
and then stirred briskly into a lather. 
Both men and women washed their hair 
weekly also after performing any dirty 
work and before and after ceremonies. 
Indian women often kept dried wild rose 
petals in the house to make it smell sweet. 


In Asiatic lands where the lunar calendar 
is used, this is the year of the Cock. In 
China the Cock is the Divine Bird with 
five talents. His hat makes him a civilian; 
his spurs, a soldier; he is brave in a fight 
and generous in disposition, calling all his 
girl friends to share his food. Chinese 
regard the chicken as very clever and much 
more useful around a house than as a mere 
article of food. Children under four years 
of age are not permitted chicken to eat 
as it is believed worms will develop, nor 
is chicken soup given the sick; it is too 
heating and rich. 











A Fiower Grower Reader in Alexandria, 

Egypt, with his children in his garden 
The gentleman in the accompanying pic- 
ture sitting with his little family around 
him in his garden, lives in Alexandria, 
Egypt. He thinks the FLOWER GROWER 
great, being a great flower grower himself. 
All flowers we grow here, and “then some,” 
grow in his land. How much. closer, more 
friendly-like far-away neighbors seem when 
we think of their interests being identical 
with ours. The ancient Egyptians loved 
their gardens, enjoyed Watermelons, As- 
paragus, and other garden vegetables as 
we do today. Many of us_ think 
only of mummies when thinking of ancient 
Egyptians yet they enjoyed a very high 
state of civilization thousands and thousands 
of years ago and were great scientists. 


Many of their sciences we are totally 
ignorant of. Dr. Geo. E. Sarton, of 
Carnegie Institute, Washington, world 


authority on the history of science was 
quoted recently as saying that the theory 
of the so-called “dark ages” was all wrong: 
Said he, “Some scientists believe that all 
that has been done by science has been done 
in their time. They ignore all that has 
gone before. I have always insisted 
that our belief that this is a cultured age 
is wrong. It may be true some day in the 
future, when men of science become really 
educated men. Then the theory that the 
so-called ‘dark ages’ were really dark from 
the viewpoint of the advancement of human 
knowledge, I also hold to be wrong. . . 
We are in the machine age today, but the 
machine is our master, and we are its 
servants. This is only the pre-scientific 
age. The truly scientific age will come 
when we have conquered the machine— 
when we are masters, and the machine is 
the slave.” 
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Many commercial products are widely ad- 
vertised today as being especially valuable 
because of their high vitamin content. As 
a matter of fact according to government 
research most of them have a very negligi- 
ble quantity, but that little makes grand 
advertising propaganda, because in recent 
years we have grown so vitamin-conscious. 

The vitamin C in Orange juice makes it 
highly esteemed for infants. Chemical ex- 
aminations have shown that the natural 
sweetness of Orange juice is altered, the 
amount of citric acid, which makes the 
juice so refreshing, reduced, and the vita- 
min C content impaired when Orange trees 
are sprayed with an arsenic and molasses 
solution. However, it is said there is no 
danger from poison. 


“T value my garden more for being full of 
Blackbirds than of Cherries and very frankly 
give them fruit for their songs.”—ADDISON. 

The state division of chemistry at Sacra- 
mento, California, is examining into food 
products made of Soy Beans, such as bean 
milk, bean cheese, and bean custard. In 
Japan an amazing variety of good things 
are made from the Soy Bean, and since Soy 
Beans are raised with less trouble and ex- 
pense than cows, it is hoped for economic 
reasons, if nothing more, the examination 
may prove fruitful. 


The showers of Leonides which recur 
about every thirty years, and about which 
astronomers got so “hot and hurried” last 
Fall when the Moon stole the show during 
their appearance, are said by scientists to 
be stars with calcium in them. Another 
proof that the superstitious (7?) ancients 
were right when they stated that Man was 
but the Microcosm of the Macrocosm. Man 
also has calcium in his makeup and when 
there is a deficiency, a host of ills follow: 
Decaying teeth, Obesity, Rheumatism. 
Acidity, for Caleium promotes alkalinity. 


Foods rich in Calcium are: Watercress, 
Spinach, Lettuce, Turnips, the Citrus 
fruits, Strawberries and Asparagus. Medi- 


cinal plants: Dandelions, Goose and Horse- 
tail Grasses, Shepherd’s Purse, yellow Snap- 
dragon, commonly called Toad Flax, Colts- 
foot, of the Aster family, and others. 


Incidentally, how did Calcium, home of 
the FLowER GROWER get its name? From 
the calcium in the soil there? The Editor 
once wrote me he could not eat Straw- 
berries. Maybe he does not need calcium 
foods. Maybe the soil around there pro- 
vides him with more than enough in other 
foods. An excess of a thing is as bad as 
a deficiency. 





EpIToR’s NOTE :—As a matter of information 
to Miss French, and for the information of 
other readers of this magazine, will say that 
the Editor is responsible for naming the little 
hamlet of Calcium. The railroad breaks 
through a limestone ledge as it approaches the 
town, and our native rock on both sides of 
the valley, is the blue limestone of which we 
have so much in the East. So the town is 


well named. 
When I first established an office here, the 
name was apn unwieldly one, and two other 


places in the state had similar names so that 
there was confusion in the delivery of mail, 
freight, and express. So, by petition, we had 
the name changed to the appropriate and dis- 
tinctive name of Calcium. 

On that subject of Strawberries, I think Miss 
French has the wrong slant. For years I have 
known that Strawberries were rank poison to 
me, aS that they are to certain other people. 
Many people, because they like the flavor of 
Strawberries, do not realize that they may be 
a damage. There is an acid in Strawberries 
which is very bad for certain people, and they 
ought to determine this, by actual observation 
of their own particular case. Certain other 
fruit and berry acids are likewise destructive 
(with some) to good digestion, and every per- 
son should be on their guard. To accept the 
theory that all fruits and vegetables are good 
for all persons at all times is decidedly 
erroneous. 
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Editorial Notes 

+ AN anyone give a theory as to why 
Tall Bearded Iris form so few seed 
pods? Attempts at hand-pollinating 
proved unsuccessful as nothing devel- 
oped. On the other hand, Siberian and 
Orientalis varieties, Beardless Iris, were 
loaded with seed pods. Apparently every 

blossom produced seed. 
Hydrangeas, such as florists raise, are 
White 


being 


very susceptible to soil content. 

be changed to blue by 
with iron filings. Although 
called not hardy, they 
thrive even in our cold climate, but many 
in the 
blue, or 
Experts explain this 


ones can 
fed 
monly 


com- 
seem to 
great surprises 


owners report 


color; pink ones may become 
blue pink. 
seeming freakishness as caused by cer- 
tain chemical conditions of the soil. <A 
leading florist says that they import both 
blue and pink from Europe, Germany, I 
think. The same florist told me that he 
knew of no other changed. 


that these Hydrangeas 


ones 


plant so 
Strange, isn’t it, 
are so susceptible? 

A FLOWER GROWER reader seems to find 
Bleeding Heart difficult to 
established. It not prove so here. 
A year or two ago, while weeding around 
my clump, I accidentally broke off a piece 
little reot. It hardly seemed 


become 


does 


with very 


worth bothering with, but hating to 
throw it away without giving it even a 


chance for its life, | set it out in another 
part of the garden and was much sur- 
prised, some time later, to find it growing 
very thriftily. Why is it I wonder, that 
Bleeding Heart so seldom produces seed? 
A Utica amateur gardener told me that 
his grandmother had a large plant of 
it which always developed seeds, but 
that he had never seen them on any other 
plant. 


The 


soon be in progress. 


flower shows will 
The following rules 
for exhibiting and judging Daffodils may 
be a help to amateurs; practically the 
same can be applied to the other spring 
bulbs: 

Merits: Size; purity or brilliance of 
coloring; perfectly developed trumpet or 
crown and perianth; absence of rain stains; 
of sunburn or bleaching; freshness; sub- 
stance; stiff stout stems; arrangement of 


early spring 


the flowers to set off each bloom to the 
fullest advantage. 
Faults: Malformation; lack of size, 


color, and substance; bleached tip or mar- 


gin caused by bright sunshine and cold 
winds; short stems; inharmonious arrange- 


ment of colors in a collection. 


Here 


Violets will also be along'soon. 





are the points taken from “Garden 


Flowers” by Leonard Barron: 

Merits: Stem long and flowers large for 
the particular variety; freshness; clear 
rich coloring; rich fragrance; clean healthy 
leafage if it is allowed with the flowers. 

Faults: Discolored and limp flowers; a 
crowded bunch; cutting the stem of all 
varieties to the same length; absence of 
fragrance. 


Violas might be considered here too: 


Merits: Good shape; broad segments; 
clear and rich coloring; fragrance; well- 
defined edge coloring and bold blotches on 
picotee- edged and blotched flowers; bright 
contrasts in color of fancy varieties; small, 
neat, and fragrant flowers of miniature or 
violetta varieties; flowers just clear of each 
other in the sprays. 

Faults: Clouded or 
weather or insect marks; lack of substance; 
blooms of unequal size in the spray; sprays 
of unequal size; too many dark varieties 
in a collection. 


muddy coloring; 


So many requests come, asking for 

' . 
suggestions for Garden Club programs, 
that we give our coming year’s program. 
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Waking up the Garden; 
Lantern 
slides; Care of the Lawn and Weed exter- 
mination; Insects Pests and Spray Control; 
Continuous Bloom from Planting of Shrubs; 
Planting and Care of Gladioli; May-Day 


Garden Pools; 
Demonstrate Pruning of Roses; 


Customs; Native Wild Flowers and Native 
Ferns; Primulas and double Pyrethrums; 
Iris to Bloom all Season; New Varieties 
of Peonies; Story of the Cactus; Our 
Friends, the Trees; Lilies and Fall-Bloom- 
ing Bulbs; Sedums for Rock gardens; Al- 
kaline Piants for Rock gardens; Broad- 
leafed Evergreens and How to Cultivate 
Them; Hardy Chrysanthemums and Their 
Care; Planting Evergreens for Winter 
Effect; Christmas Wreaths and Decorations. 


At our meetings, much of the best 
information is brought out by the roll 
eall. Among the topics taken up for 
1933 are the following: 


Planting for Background; New Flowers 
in Seed Catalogues; Reports on new Flow- 
ers of Last Year; Name three varieties of 


Early Wild Flowers; Planting for Frag- 
rance; Planting Annuals for Effect; Sea- 


sonable Wild Flowers; Varieties of Violets; 
Water Lilies; What can be Raised on a 
Sun Porch; Fifteen Varieties of Trees and 
Samples of their Leaves; Fall Annuals; 
How to Winter Bulbs; Winter Bouquets; 
Successes and Mistakes of our Gardening; 
Our Winter Birds and How to Attract 
Them. 


The Useful Herb Garden 


BY FANNIE CASE, 


EDICINALLY, as well as in 
cookery, Herbs are far more 
used on the Eastern Continent 


than with us in America. The writer of 
“The Herb Garden”, says it is amusing 
to see the zest with which a cook will go 
out into her fragrant garden and gather 
a sprig here, a leaf there, to bring into 


the kitchen and put into soups and 
salads. In olden times many Herbs 
would be dried and kept separate. From 


them mixtures and blends would be made. 

If any of our readers would like to 
start an Herb Garden, the most needful 
requirement is sunshine. Any good 
garden soil will satisfy most Herbs, 
although not all kinds. Some wish dry 
soil; some, like the Mint family, moist 
soil; and some, like Rue and Fennel, 
absolutely thrive on poor soil. However, 
in a small garden the different families 
agree to live side by side. 

Some Herbs are precious for the sake 
of their roots, some for the leaves, some 
for the flowers and still others for the 
seeds. Many of the most useful kitchen 
Herbs are annuals or biennials, and must 
be raised from seed. Among the tender 
annuals are Sweet Marjoriam, which has 
pale-red flowers and a spicy odor. It is 
sweet and pretty enough to be put in a 
nosegay, so it was said in olden time. 


“Oh, bind these 
Of Marjoram, 


posies of pleasant flowers 
Mint and Rue.” 

Sweet green Basil, and Bush Sweet 
Basil, is the right Herb for flavoring turtle 
soup. The dried leaves in the form of 
snuff were also said to eure nervous 
headaches. Summer Savory, often used 
in sausage and for stuffing or dressing, 
has pink flowers. 





(N. Y.) 


The hardy pot Herbs, Chervil and 
Parsley should always be at hand to 
pick from, Summer and Winter. Chives 
ean also be potted and kept in the house 
for the little touch of onion so essential 
to many dishes. 

The following Herbs are grown for 
their seeds; Dill, which is an upright 
plant with pretty yellow flowers, largely 
grown in the East Indies. The taste of 
the seeds is an odd blend of different 
spices. They are used for pickles and as 
a spice in sauerkraut. Coriander, grows 
about the same height as Dill with flower- 
heads much the same size. The flowers 
are delicately pretty, of a pale mauve 
color almost white. Candies are flavored 
with the seeds which are perfectly round 
like tiny balls. The Manna so mysteri- 
ously rained from Heaven was compared 
to Coriander. Caraway, the foliage of 
which resembles Wild Carrots. The 
seeds are used in cookies. With the 
Germans Caraway is exceedingly popular. 
The peasants flavor cheese, soups, and 
bread with it. In England also it is a 
favorite for we are told that at some of 
the old fashioned London Livery dinners 
little saucers filled with Caraway seeds 
are still served with roasted apples. 
Anise is a dainty white flowered little 
plant from which the famous anise seed 
is taken. In the East, Anise with other 
aromatic herbs, was used in part pay- 
ment of taxes—“Ye pay tithe of Mint, 
Anise and Cummin.” Cummin, a plant 
with jagged leaves and red or purplish 


flowers, is used as a medicine. 
Among the Herbs most valued for 
kitchen use are these: The Mints, Sum- 


mer and Winter Savory, 
Lemon Thyme, 


Sage, Common 


Thyme, Pot Marjoram, 
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Tarrogan, Fennel and Sorrel. Sage 
every one knows. ‘There are green, 


purple, variegated and meadow or wild 
varieties. There are but very few gar- 
dens in England without a patch of 
Thyme. There is a dwarf crimson 
variety, also the golden, silver, and varie- 
gated forms of the lemon-scented. All 
are desirable. Tarragon is used to color 
vinegar. There are four kinds of Fennel. 
The name immediately suggests boiled 
mackerel. King Edward and his house- 
hold are said to have consumed it at 
the rate of 814 pounds a month. 

There are ten kinds of Mint; Spear- 
mint, White Wooley or Horse mint, 
Round leaf, Lemon, Curly-leafed, Pep- 
permint, Water or Hairy, Penny Royal, 
and Cat Mint (Catnip). 

There are several bushy Herbs such 
as; Rosemary having a lovely color of 
foliage, green lined with silver. Balm, 
with its delicious scent, contains an 
essential oil valuable for perfumes. 
Southernwood or Old Man and _ the 
shorter variety called Old Woman will, 
so the French say, keep off moths: Then 
there is Sweet Bay or Bay leaves as we 
know them. 

Those who wish to have brilliant colors 
and fragrance in their borders may be 
glad of the following list of plants that 
generally are admitted to the Herb 
evarden. Balsam, which has white or 
crimson flowers, Hyssop, a shrub with 
purple-blue flowers and four varieties of 
Mallows. Then there is Chicory with 
lovely blue blossoms often seen growing 
along roadsides, and the Bergamots in 
several colors including the red of Bee 
Balm which is attractive to Humming 
Birds but not easy to harmonize with 
other colors. Sweet Woodruff with its 
pretty foliage and small white flowers in 
Spring. Sweet Cicely, having fern-like 
foliage and an anise-like odor. Laven- 
der, of which there are several kinds. 
was used in olden time woven into gar- 
lands to decorate churches with. To bring 
out the seent of the leaves they must be 
crushed and dried. They were put with 
linen and between the pages of books. 
Linen sheets still have a delicate perfume 
in some countries from the lavender 
leaves placed between them on_ the 
shelves or wherever they are kept after 
being laundered. Oil of Lavender is 
primarily used in Cologne water. 

There is a bundle of bitter Herbs such 
as Wormwood, Rue, Camomile, Hore- 
hound, Tansy and Boneset. Wormwood 
makes splendid “bitters” and Boneset, 
as a tea, is by many the great cure-all 


for grippe and allied maladies. Rue we 
must enjoy for the uneommon_ bluish 
green leaves and yellow flowers. It also 


is used for bitters. The virtue of Cam- 
omile is in the blossoms not the leaves. 
It has flowers like little Daisies, having 
white florets outside and yellow dises in 
the eenter. An oil is extracted from 
Tansy. Some people think thev can keep 
ants out of the house by laying Tansy 
around where ants are liable to trouble. 
Horehound is also bitter. As a syrup 


or in eandy it is valued for coughs and 
eolds. 

Bulbus plants for the Herb garden are 
few: Chives, Squills, True Saffron and 
Meadow Saffron. 





A clever home owner transformed a bothersome front slope of grass into a very pleasant and unique Rock Gar- 
den, This type of front lawn Rock Garden can be made very easily by anyone with a little time and work 


A Unique Terrace Rock Garden 


BY EDWIN C. 


F your.lawn presents a side hill in 

the front of your house, you know 

the trouble and vexation that comes 
when the lawn requires its regular clip 
ping. Pushing a heavy lawn-mower u), 
down and sideways on a slope on a 
warm day wilts the best collar and 
ruffles the smoothest temper. 

One man decided that after a certain 
day there would be no such mowing and 
promptly converted his front lawn into 


a fine little plot of Rock Garden. As. 


can be seen in the illustration, this in- 
genious fellow made a little fence of 
naturally occuring limestone. But any 
stone may be used to build this natural- 
looking retaining wall. Even bricks are 
satisfactory if onc lays them solidly one 
above the other with about an inch of 


Useful Hints for March 


OST gardeners concede that early 
March is the best time to begin 


pruning fruit trees in New York State, 
unless possibly in the northern part. 

Young trees should be pruned so that 
buds desirably located to give the trees 
suitable shape, will be left to deve'op 
unimpeded by poorly-placed branches. 
There should be no crossing of branches 
and the center of the tree should be 
opened to light and air. Amateurs 
usually err by leaving too much growth. 
Experts say that old trees should not be 
severely pruned as they have not the 
vitality to endure it. All dead wood 
must, of course, be removed, but not 
much live wood, at Jeast no large 
branches. 


If plants are to be started in the house, 
start them now, that is, Perennials and 
Biennials. Annuals should wait until a 
few weeks later. When the seedling have 
their first true leaves they must be trans- 
planted. Most plants are made stronger 
by being twice transplanted. Varieties, 
like Poppies, that will not survive mov- 
ing, must wait for May or late April, 
and be sown where they are to grow. 

Cut some sprays of Forsythia and put 
them in water in the house. In about 
ten days they will be in bloom. Sprays 
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soil between. The small space of soil 
between the bricks or rocks will soon be 
covered with green growing plants and 
and will present an uneven 
appearance that takes away the regular 
appearance of the bricks. 

Toward the top of the slope, there is 
another layer of irregularly — placed 
stones. This balances up the whole slope, 
and presents a very neat appearance. 
Roek plants may be planted in between 
the two lines of stones and in this way 
a very nice garden can be formed. Low 
growing plants are to be preferred, as 
they do not interfere with the balance of 
the lawn, which is perfectly level. 

A little work will transform a plot of 
grass that is difficult to keep in good 
condition into a pleasant Rock Garden. 


grass, 


of fruit trees and other early-flowering 
shrubs ean also be used, but they do not 


force as well as the Forsythia. 


See that the garden medicine-chest is: 
looked over and needed sprays and so on 
are replenished. Often plants are 
injured, and perhaps lost by not having 
the proper remedy on hand when needed. 
Some troubles, mildew for instance, ean- 
not be suecessfully combated unless the 
remedy (in this ease sulfur), is applied 
before the trouble develops. 

If you are going to use wooden labels, 
get them ready now by giving them a 
coat of pale green water-proof paint to 
prevent them from rotting in the ground. 
By using the pale green, the name ean be 
put on with black water-proof ink. 

Perhaps vour sprayer will need look- 
ing over and new washers put in to 
make it air tight. See that all tools are 
looked over and ready for vse. 

This is the month for the return of 
early Birds. As we are liable to have 
storms during the month, they will need 
your help in the form of food. Stale 
doughnuts seem to be particularly 
acceptable, probably because of the large 
amount of fat which supplies heat to 
their bodies. 


(Continued on 125) 
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Something for Our Children 


CONDUCTED BY ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Bible Stories 


E have had the Bible Story of the 

finding of the Baby Moses by the 
daughter of the king, and this story is after 
Moses grew to be a man, and is the leader 
of the people called, “The Children of 
Israel,” who were God’s chosen people. 

These people had been in camp before 
Mount Sinai almost a year. God was lead- 
ing the people through the Wilderness and 
they now came to the edge of the wilder- 
ness and were almost ready to go into the 
land that God had promised them. God 
told Moses to send men into the new land 
to see what kind of a land it was so they 
«ould guide the people when they went in 
later. 

Moses chose twelve men, among them, 
Joshua, who was Moses’ helper, and a man 
named Caleb, to go into the land. 
spent forty days in the land, seeing what 
kind of people lived there, and what kind 
of crops they raised, and what kind of grass 
was there for the flocks of sheep and cattle. 
Just before they came back, they cut a 
bunch of grapes so large that two men 
carried them between them hanging from 
a staff. The men, all but the two, Joshua 
and Caleb, said the land could not be taken 
because the people were great giants and 
the cities were walled with great high walls 
around them. The people were frightened 
and forgot how God had led them in the 


wilderness, and had brought them safe 
from old King Pharaoh in Egypt. God 


would still take care of them if they would 
ask Him and trust Him but they did not 
<lo that. They wanted to go back to Egypt 
and found fault with Moses. The new land 
was a wonderful place and the two men 
said God was with them and would help 
them make war against the giants to defeat 
them. 

Because the people turned against God 
and Moses, and were afraid, God said they 
could not go into the new land, but must 
stay in the wilderness for forty more years, 
and they would die; but their children 
would grow up and could then go into the 
land that God had promised their fathers. 
‘This made the people angry and they said 
they would try to go in anyway. They 
rushed to the border but were without 
leaders, just a mob of men, and the enemy 
«ame upon them and killed some and drove 
the others away. 





For Busy Fingers 
Suppose you try drawing a Frog. 
1 shows how to draw the lines. 


Figure 
Figure 2 





Faq 2. 


shows the Frog after the finishing lines 
have been added. Make the dotted lines 
lightly, and erase them when Frog is com- 
pleted. 


They 


An Early Spring Flower 


VEN although snow lies on the ground 

in some patches, where there are bare 
places, especially on hillsides and in the 
woods, can be found bright flowers in 
bloom. They belong to the Crowfoot family, 
and are called Hepatica. 

They are about four inches high, with 
a wooly-looking stem, covered with tiny 
fine hairs. Some of the flowers are white, 
some pinkish and some almost blue in color. 
Some have a sweet scent while some have 
no scent, and when they become old, they 








A lover of Flowers 


lose the sweet smell. One thing about them 
is the fact that on dark cloudy days, the 
blossoms close, and also at night. 

The leaves are three-lobed, rounded, 
leathery, and evergreen. Sometimes they 
are mottled with reddish-purple and lie 
spreading on the ground. 

You will find them growing on hillsides 


and woods, from Canada to Northern 
Florida and Manitoba to Iowa and Mis- 
souri. They bloom from March to May. 


Now is the time to be looking for the 
early common Violets and early Easter 
Lilies that grow in the pastures and along 
the roadsides. Spring is a joyous time of 
year, when the birds begin to come back 
and the flowers begin to peep up from their 
winter beds, and we know sweet Spring- 
time is on the way. 





A Story of Chubby 
HIS little story is a true one, about a 
little dog named Chubby. She was a 
small tan-colored pug dog belonging to the 
writer, years ago. 

“We are giving a play at the opera house, 
and we need a dog to act the part of a 
police dog May we borrow Chubby?” 
asked one of the school boys of the dog’s 
master. “Yes, I guess you may have her,” 
he answered. Thus it was arranged for 
Chubby to make her first appearance in 
public. 

When the appointed night arrived for 
the school play to be given, Chubby with 
her young mistress, accompanied by Papa 
and Mama appeared at the opera house. 
The house was packed, as was usually the 
case at such functions, but finally suitable 
seats were secured. The play was to be 
preceded by a band concert ‘by the town 
band. Chubby was musically inclined, and 


when it was taken into consideration that 
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she belonged to a musical family, it was 
not surprising. The little dog would lie 
by the hour at the foot of the piano when 
a music lesson was being given at the home, 
and at times she would cry and whine softly 
when certain tones were struck. 

On this night, Chubby sat on Master’s 
lap during the band concert, but it can 
hardly be thought that the neighbors near 
by heard much of the music of the band, 
because Chubby chose to “sing” and she 
howled and whined at the top of her voice. 

When the band had played their last 
number, Chubby was taken back of the 
scenes ready for her part in the play. When 
she appeared again, she was on the stage 
and she walked back and forth across the 
stage on the end of a leash which was held 
in the hand of the “Policeman,” making 
quite a hit with the audience that night. 

This was Chubby’s first and only stage 
appearance, but it can be imagined the 
audience enjoyed her “Vocal concert’ quite 
as much as her part in the play, judging 
from the merry peals of laughter that were 
heard over the house that night. 





Nature Study 


This is the time of year to put up your 
Bird Houses, and be sure to clean out the 
houses that are already up. Do not have 
the doors too large on your Wren Houses. 
The size of a quarter (about % in.) is 
large enough, because the larger Birds such 
as Sparrows will likely take possession 
and drive the Wrens away. 





Book Reviews 


nome Coneneneeeeasnnannins HOOEh— SeeeeNHeEEUAOEOEEDOHONOeeoOaNeenenensecentioNnNNnnON teneenanne eerie m 


GREEN MAGIC. By Julie Closson Kenly. 
Artistically illustrated by Edna Rundel. 
184 pp. D. Appleton and Company. Price 
$2.50. 

Plants are allowed to tell their own story, 
in simple language, of how they live, grow, 
and behave. We learn how leaves may be 
changed into flowers, or into thorns; how 
Nature cleans house and, O, so many things 
about the marvels of seeds, roots, leaves, 
and flowers that, long before we have fin- 
ished the book, we are ready to exclaim with 
the author: “A tree is just as busy as a 
big city. The only difference is it doesn’t 
make a racket about it.” 


OUR BIRDS AND THEIR NESTLINGS. 
By Margaret Coulson Walker. Fourteen 
excellent color plates and many illustra- 
tions from photographs. 208 pp. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York. 

The text gives the life history of twenty- 
one Birds with more than usual of the 
little details of their family life. With 
the sketches are interwoven much of Indian 
legend and several literary gems of bird 
life. An appendix gives helpful descrip- 
tions of plumage, nests, song, range, and 
food habits. 


ESKIMO ISLAND AND PENGUIN LAND. 
By Roy J Snell. Illustrated in Color by 
Cobb X. Shinn. 250 pp. Albert Whitman 
and Company, Chicago, Ill. Price $1.00. 
We are taken first to Eskimo Island, 

where Baby Laughing Loon, Miss Puffin, 

Tommy Specs, The Eider Duck, and other 

Arctic youngsters have rollicking good 

times and some hairbreadth escapes. The 

author himself lived in the Arctic regions 
for a year, and introduces us into the home 
life of the queer Birds and Animals. Then 
with Stormy Petrel as guide, we go south 
in the wake of vessels and live for a sea- 
son in the village of the strange Penguins. 

It is a fascinating story throughout of real 

bird life in strange lands. 
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BRAVE TALES OF REAL 
Eleanor Fairchild Pease. 
Illustrated by R. J. Rice. 


DOGS. By 
Beautifully 
160 pp. Albert 


Whitman and Company, Chicago. Price 
$1.50. 
We are given the pathetic story of 


Chinook near the South Pole; of Barry 
in St. Bernard Pass; of Ginger, the 
“Lightning” of the movies, and how he was 
trained to the wonderful things which 
would be almost unbelievable, if we had 
not seen them in the pictures; of Balto, the 
Dog that saved a city, and many other 
true tales of dogs less famous. The book 
is entertaining and leaves us with a higher 
esteem for the intelligence of the dog and 
a greater appreciation of its faithful com- 
panionship. 
BEssiE L. Putnam, (Penna.) 





What Plant Inventors Are Doing 


EpDITOR’s Nots—lIt is proposed to briefly note 
the invention in plant patents which are is- 
sued by the U. 8. Patent office. Readers who 
are interested can obtain copies of these pat- 
ents by sending 10c in currency to Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


37. CARNATION. William Sim, Saugus, 
Mass., granted October 25, 1932. 1 Claim—The 
variety of Carnation herein shown and de- 
scribed, characterized particularly by the in- 
tense deep pink color of its blossoms, their 
full and almost perfect formation, delicate 
fragrance and extraordinary keeping qualities ; 
and by the vigorous growing habits of the 
plant and its ease of reproduction due to the 
unusual growth of side shoots. 

38. ROSE. Matthias Leenders, Teyl, Nether- 
lands, assignor to Jackson & Perkins Company, 
Newark, N. Y., a Corporation of New York. 
Granted October 25, 1932. 1 Claim—A new 
and distinct variety of Rose characterized by 
the bronze color of the flower, the length of 
the bud, and its prolific habit of growth as 
shown and described. 

43. FREESIA. Edward A. Manda, East 
Orange, N. J., granted November 8, 1932. 1 
Claim.—A Freesia as herein shown and de- 
scribed, characterized by its long pure white, 
vracefully tapering perianth and flat opening 
floral segments. 

44. FREESIA. Gerald Hew Dalrymple, Bart- 
ley, near Southampton, England, assignor to 
C. J. Van Bourgondien, Babylon, N. Y., granted 
Nov. 22, 1932. 1 Claim—The variety of Freesia 
herein shown and described, characterized par- 
ticularly by its large orange colored flowers, 
profuse growth and blooming habits and rapid- 
ity of reproduction. 

45. VARIETY OF ROSE. Emile J. LeDuc, 
Danville, Pa., granted Nov. 29, 1932. 1 Claim 

-The Rose herein shown and described char- 
acterized particularly by its large, strong, al- 
most thornless stems, the very dark crimson 
searlet shading of its flower and the mainte- 
nance of the persistency of these characteristics. 


48. PLANT OR ROSEBUSH. George B. Hart, 
Brighton, N. Y., granted Dec. 6, 1932. 1 Claim 
-A new variety of Rosebush herein de- 
scribed characterized by having roses in which 
the outside base of the petals is of light cad- 
mium yellow in color, blending into alizarine 
pink, the inside of the outer petals being rose 
colored veined with Tyrian rose and the inner 
petals being cosine pink in color suffused with 
ose Tyrian, as shown. 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan No. 3-A-15 


Small Home in English Cottage Style* 


By The Architects’ 


HIS design, No. 3-A-15, is an English 

Cottage. The things that make it 

English are the treatment of the roof, 
the bay window, the balance of the whole 
design. 


Space for two or more bedrooms can be | 


obtained in the second story by a simple 
revision of the stairway, but the plan is a 
completed whole as it stands. 

Three-room cottages are becoming popu- 
lar and it is time that this should be true. 
This type of house when it is equipped 
with satisfactory dining alcove and closet 
bed, has flexibility of accommodations. 
There is a pleasant, agreeable sense of 
roominess that comes about through the 
arrangement of the plan. 

You enter the house through a covered 
porch way in which there is a built-in 
wooden seat, and then through a little 
entry with a vestibule and coat-closet into 
the living room. You can also go from the 
entry into the kitchen. 

The kitchen has everything in it that 
may reasonably be desired; built-in cabinets, 
sink, drain boards, table, range, a platform 
refrigerator which can be iced from the 
rear entry, and a place for a dining alcove. 
The rear entry is reached from the kitchen 
and is connected to the basement stairway. 





Useful Hints for March 


(Continued from page 123) 


Some fertilizers may be app!ied to the 
sround now; tankage especially, should 
be spread while there is still snow on the 
¢round, in order to prevent it from burn- 
ng the plants. 


Eggs of the tent eaterpillar and some 
other inseets ean be hunted and destroved 
now, while the trees are bare. The eggs 
of the tent eaterpi'lar are placed in a 
pateh around the tree like a wad of 
gum. Thev are usually found near the 
ends of the branches and twigs. A 
sharp knife will soon dislodge them. 


But be sure they do not fall to the 
ground, as they must be burned or other- 
wise destroyed. 
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Small House Service Bureau 


of The United States, Inc. 

In the living room there is a fireplace 
that is more than eight feet wide,—a monu- 
mental fireplace. Across the room in direct 
balance with this is a bay window. To 
increase the accommodations of the house 
a closet bed is devised to open into the 
living room, and there is a full sized bed- 
room to be reached from the hall opening 
off the living room. A modern bathroom 
completes the accommodation of the first 
story. 

The basement contains a laundry, furnace 
room, coal bin, and space for the storage 
of vegetables and fruits. 

Construction: Wood 
finish stucco. 

Designed to face: West or north. May 
be reversed for other facings or where it is 
necessary to accommodate the plan to 
peculiarities of the site. 

Size of lot: Forty feet. 





frame, exterior 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Commerce. 
United States Government. Inclose_ self-ad 
dressed stamped envelope for reply. 


Old-Time Peonies 

I have two clumps of Peonies in my 
garden, which have a history. One old- 
time red is in bloom now, May 22nd. One 
is pink. 

The original roots were moved, in 1852, 
from New York State, by a great aunt, 
to her new home in Pennsylvania, where 
they thrived for many years, in the yard 
of which was later my birthplace. In the 
Fall of 1866 the family moved to South 
Jersey, bringing their Peony roots with 
them, where they were planted in the then 
barren, white sand of their new garden, 
where they grew and bloomed. After the 
hands that planted and cared for them 
were still, I was given a root of each. 
They have been growing in my garden 
for thirty-two years. 

Has anyone a better record for the old- 


fashioned red and pink Peonies? 
E. H., (N. J.) 
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Questions About Propagating 
and Grafting Roses 


To THE EDITOR :— 

In books and bulletins, it states that you 
may take Rambler Rose cuttings and they will 
take root if taken in early Winter before much 
freezing weather, and if placed in sharp sand 
will root by Spring. Is this correct? 

If you take this cutting and graft hybnd 
tea on the top of this Rambler cutting, what 
is expected? I mean two bud grafts, grafted 
in the whip graft method. This Fall when the 
cuttings are put in the. sand are the grafts 
hooked then, or would it be better to keep the 
grafts in till late February and then hook 
them on? 

Would 
hybrid Tea 


this Rambler root be O. K. for 
Roses. 


WILLARD SMITH, (Ohio.) 
Answer :—The answer to the above query 


is that some rose cuttings taken as sug- 
gested may root by Spring. If the addi- 


tional effort was made to “graft a hybrid 
tea on the top of this Rambler cutting,” 
vou could expect failure, because I do not 
think the cutting would have the vigor to 
provide sap for the graft union. 

With sufficient skill, and the 
sweat-box in a greenhouse, it 
to bud hybrid teas on shoots of the well- 
known Rosa odorata understock, develop- 
ing the one and rooting the other at the 
same operation, This was fully reported 
with pictures in the American Rose Annual 
for 1919, 


use of a 
is possible 


J. Horace McFARLAND. 





Plants Won’t Grow in Dental 


Office 

To THe Eprror: 
In a recent issue of 
the following question : 


“Can plants or flowers of any kind be grown 
in a dental office? I have tried many kinds but 


“Oral Hygiene,” I find 


they die within a month. There is no more 
gas in my office than at home, where they grow 
very well.” 
mn. €. W.,. (H. 2.) 
Answer —It is a rather sad comment on 


the dentist, if plants will not grow in his 
office, as it may show that he does not un- 
derstand or practice the principles of rea- 
sonable ventilation. However, there may be 
some chemical used in dental work which 
I know nothing about, and doubtless some 
reader can give a better answer to this 
question. 

The fact that this question was asked in 
a dental magazine shows that there is a 
desire on the part of dentists (as well as 
doctors) to grow plants in their offices, and 
therefore this problem, as it really is a 
problem, should be solved by someone who 
really knows. 

—EpIror. 





—_— i. rs > 
Garden Plan With Pool 
To THe Eprror: 

We have an outdoor living room, 50 by 96 
feet, with shrubbery planted on three sides. 
On the other side we intend to build a fence 
for Climbing Roses. A Pool is near the side 
where we intend to put the fence. We have 
about 20 Hiybrid Tea Roses which we would 
like to plant, but do not know exactly where 
to place them. 

Will you suggest a location for the Roses? 
Will you also suggest whether we should leave 
the Pool where it is or move it nearer the 
pergola? Would you put the Roses in the cen- 
ter near the pergola or in the border/ 

JOSEPH GIESZELMANN, (IIl.) 

Answer —The opportunity is here offered 
for a rather formal arrangement of the 
Pool and the Rose Garden. the latter to 
he placed directly in front of the Rose 
Pergola. 





It is always best to plant the Rose Gar- 
den as a separate feature from the rest 
of the Garden, as they do not show up to 
best advantage when placed in with other 
plants. 

The sketch shows five Roses in each part, 
spaced about two feet apart, in four see- 
tions as shown. Another row of Roses 
could be added in the future by simply 
widening the Rose Garden. 

The size of the Pool and the Rose Gar- 
den may be changed to suit the space avail- 
able and the investment to be made. 

In the drawing, 1 indicates fruit trees; 
2 indicates Chinese Elms; and 3 indicates 
invergreens. 


O. W. HorrMan. 
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Propagating English Ivy 

To THe Epiror :— 

Ilow is English Ivy propagated to get nice 
plants for early Spring? 

J. M. (N. Y.) 

Answer :—Where Ivy is propagated from 
outdoor plants, cuttings are taken in 
Autumn, using half-ripened wood, not the 
hard, old branches or tender growth. Select 
nice short-jointed sprays, and set these in 
a frame, either in a bed or in pots. They 
will hold their foliage and make nice 
plants by Spring. Rooting is more rapid 
in a greenhouse, with mild bottom heat. 
Ivv will root at any season of the year, 
and sprays allowed to trail on the ground 
will form natural layers. It is easily 
rooted in the house in a vessel of water. 
The variegated sorts are not as hardy as 
the green-leaved type; they are usually 
carried over Winter in a frame, and cut- 
tings made in March. (Rural New Yorker) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 
OLD FLOWER POTS VS. NEW 
I have been told that florists prefer, or 
get better results, from clay flower pots 
that have been in use for some time, over 
that of a new pot. 
If this is so, can some reader tell me the 
reason why ? 


ONES 


A. C. RECKER, (Conn.) 


WHEN AND HOW TO DIVIDE YUCCA 


When and how should the Yucea_ be 
divided? Will some reader answer this 
question through this department? 

THoMAS H. READ, (Ont.) 


BROWN SPOTS ON AZALEA LEAVES 
What causes the brown spots, as if leaf 
were dying, to appear on the leaves of 
my house Azalea? Leaf also shows a yel- 
low cast. 
JoHN B. DREIBELBIS, (Ind.) 





WANTS DUCK-RAISING INFORMATION 

Would it be possible for you to publish 
some articles on Duck-Raising, especially 
Indian Runners. I mean, articles of in- 
terest to a beginner in Ducks, such as 
what mistakes to avoid, feeding, space re- 
quired, housing, and general management, 
in Canada. I know that this is not within 
the scope of flowers, but it is related to 
The Cooper Plan, 

I had thought of going into this for the 
production of duck eggs for market. 
Miss V. MEeRcER, (Ont.) 


TREE-BORER REMEDY WANTED 

Can you tell me what I can do to pre- 
vent the entrance of the white flat-headed 
borer into my shade trees such as Sugar 
Maples. Dogwoods, Lindens, and Pecans. 
These borers have killed many, many young 
shade trees for me in the past few years, 
and I have not been able to find anything 
with which to combat this pest. Of course, 
I can dig them out and kill them after they 
have killed the trees, but surely there is 
something with which I can coat or paint 
the trunks of these small trees to keep the 
borers out. 


W. R. Harre tr, (Ind.) 
WINTER-BLOOMING IRIS 
An Oregon nursery lists the bulbous 
Iris Stylosa (unguicularis), as “the 
nearest to a winter-blooming Iris”; and 


says it’s to be planted with lime rubble. 
Do you have any idea of blooming period 
of this variety for northern Ohio, and 
could it be planted between Tulips, or 
would the lime affect the latter and the 
increase in bulbs, if this Iris does so 
increase ? 

Rautpeu E. Ficertr, (Ohio) 


BOTTLE GENTIAN FROM SEED 


In your December issue P. L. Ricker 
writes on Gentians. I have some Bottle 
rentians, but have never known one seed 


to germinate. Mr. Ricker states that they 
are quite easily germinated. I wonder if 
some reader could tell just how to handle 
the seed to get results in germination? | 
am very fond of the Bottle Gentians and 
would like to know just when, and where, 
and how to plant the seeds so they will 
grow. 


Rupy F. 


Mays, ( Mich.) 
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ANSWERS 








WORM EATS DAHLIA BLOOM 
Answering Mr. R. C. Watley, (N. J.): 
The worm that eats its way to the heart 

of a Dahlia bloom is a pest that I have to 
fight every year, and from early summer 
until autumn. Not only have I found this 
worm’s work on the Dahlias, but on the 
Delphiniums, Glads, Madonna, Regal, and 
Elegans Lilies; and even head Lettuce late 
in the Fall. 

This worm looks something like a cut 
worm, that is, it is much the same shape 
and color, but grows considerably larger, 
and can climb like a squirrel. 

It does its dirty work under cover of 
darkness, and like the eut worm hides 
beneath the surface of the soil during the 
day. 

One can always detect its presence in the 
garden, even before it starts on the tender 
buds, for it leaves plenty of evidence in 
its wake. Horizontal leaves will have dis- 
figuring clusters of black or dark green 
evacuations, and if left alone that worm 
will wait until the Dahlia buds are just 
ready to open, then some morning you will 
discover that bud completely ruined, some- 
times nothing but a shell remains, and the 
gourmand is fast asleep, cleverly hidden in 
the soil beneath the plant. 

Being so nearly the color of the ground 
it sometimes takes several minutes of 
searching to find them. 

These worms are not as numerous as 
cut worms in my garden, but every day in 
looking over my flowers, I “look with a 
seeing eye.” and if I notice any tell-tale 
tracks on the leaves of a plant I know the 
enemy is in the neighborhood. 

Last August they even ate the tender 
tips of Iris. 

I am sorry I do not know the name of 
this worm, but can only give the bitter 
experience his presence has given me. 

Mrs. FRANK LEININGER, ( Minn.) 


GROWING LUPINES 

I think your soil lacks lime. Sprinkle 4 
inch of lime (agricultural or hydrated) or 
1, inch wood ashes over the ground where 
you are to plant Lupines. Work it well 
into the soil. Set your plants 15-18 inches 
apart being careful to let the tap-root into 
the soil its full length without bending. 

A sandy soil and full sunlight are best 
but any soil that will grow clover will grow 
lLupines. Never apply any fertilizer or 
manure directly to the roots. 

Watch for plant lice (green—red—or 
black), and spray often with Blackleaf 40, 
or Ivory soap, one cake to 4 gallons of 
water, applied with sprayer or waterpot. 
Warm 100 to 125 degrees. 

Start seed in peat moss and sand, equal 
parts. 

H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


PLANT FOR IDENTIFICATION 

Answering Mrs. W. G._ Dillahunt, 
(Minn.), November issue: 

Your plant looks like the Marica, in 
manner of growth and bloom, except the 
Marcia bloom is like a smaller Japanese 
Iris. Your growth is magnificent. 

MOTHER BEE (Vt.) 


ANNUALS FOR PARTIAL SHADE 
Answering M. T. James, (N.  J.), 
Annuals for partial shade: 
I have found that Asters and Cacalia do 
unusually well. Zinnia, and Marigolds, 


especially the French and the little Scotch 
varieties do well for me in partial shade, 
Calliopsis, Larkspur, and Alyssum are also 
good. 


Mrs. Lester Butter, (Iowa). 


Flower Jrowerw 


TO PROPAGATE BUTTERFLY SHRUB 


Answering Mrs. Wm. L. Marlin, 
(Mass.) : 

Use cuttings and put in the ground in 
the Spring. In the climate of Oregon they 
are very easy to start. 


W. H. Husparp, (Ore.) 


CARE OF WAX VINE 
Answer to Margaret Duffy, (New York) : 
Is your “Wax Vine” the old-fashioned 
Wax Plant or Hoya Carnosa? After it is 
through blooming at the-end of the Sum 
mer, keep it in a shady cool place, to be- 


come dormant. In late Winter or early 
Spring start it into growth again. Do not 
eut off the spur which remains after the 


flowers fall, for it will bloom again. The 
Wax Plant improves with age. It has 
stiff, shiny, dark-green leaves, and clusters 
of very pale-pink flowers with a delicious 
fragrance, 

Mrs. Joun F. MONROE, (Ga. ) 


PRIZE ASTERS 

Answering C. W. Rost, (IIl.): 

Aster seed should be sown in flats and 
kept moist until the second leaves appear. 
Prick off an inch apart into especially pre- 
pared flats made up of sand, loam, and 


bone meal. No manure of any kind. When 
these plants are five or six inches tall, 
transplant into mew prepared ground. 
Asters should not be grown in the same 


spot vear after year. Clip off the lateral 
branches and buds, and an unusually large 
flower will be produced at the top of the 
stalk. 


GLOXINIAS AND CYCLAMEN 
Answering Nellie M. Henry (N.Y.): 
The Gloxinias and Cyclamen are both 

natives of the woods and are subjected to 
acid soil composed of decayed leaves and 
other vegetation. To grow fine Cyclamen one 
must use leaf mold. I know the finest ] 
have grown were planted in equal parts of 
loam, leaf mold, decayed manure and sand. 
The same soil is preferred by Gloxinias. 
Bone meal is beneficial also. 
LAWRENCE C. ELLERY, (N. H.) 
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Are You Looking For 


“QUALITY” SEEDS, 
Bulbs and Plants 


Rare Novelties that 
will stamp you as a 
Real Flower Lover 
and Gardener at your 
: Local Flower Show 
Trade Mark 


Locking for Delphiniums Such as You Never 
Dreamed of Before? 

Have you tried the Tigridias (the marvelous 
Mexican Shell Flower)? The new Hybrid 
Montbretias? Mignon-Charm Dahlias as easily 
to grow from seeds as Asters? 

Our 90-page handsomely illustrated Catalog 
and Garden-Guide lists over 200 Flower seeds, 
bulbs, plants, Dahlias and Iris; authorities— 
people who KNOW-—-say that it is one of the 
most interesting catalogs published; our cus- 
tomers say they can’t do without it from 
year to year. 


PUDOR’S, INC. 


Dept. F. G. Puyallup, Wash. 








3315 Brookside Ave. 
Saddle River, N. J. 


LILIES 


A POOL of colorful, fragrant Water 
Lilies will add the final touch of beauty 
to your garden. 

The 1933 catalog of Wm. Tricker, Inc., oldest 
and largest grower of Water Lilies and Aquatic 
Plants, contains every need of the Water Garden, 
at the lowest prices in our 27 years of experience. 
It describes and pictures in natural colors, hardy 
and oriental Water Lilies, water plants and or- 
namental fishes. Tells how to build a pool: plant 
a tub garden and gives cultural directions. 

Write for FREE copy today. 


WM. TRICKER, Inc. 


3323 Rainbow Terrace 
Independence, Ohio 





1933 Garden Book! 


Whimsical? 


Dept. L-1 





Queen Canes Kemble 
ant lhe Bachelors Bullen! 


Believe it or not—they’re shown together on Page 78 of Dreer’s 
Too bad that Adam’s Needle is so far away— 
on Page 108—and that there’s no sign of the thread! 


Yes—but only between the lines. 
the Year” for amateur gardeners contains 210 pages of authoritative 
facts on flowers and their culture. 
interested in vegetable and flower seeds, roses, perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For this “Book of 


It is free on request to those 
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EVERGREENS 


for Every Purpose 
Finest stock possible, beautiful 
hardy trees for rock garden, foun- 
dation, entrance planting, etc. The 
pick of Hill’s 650-acre nursery, es- 
tablished 1855. Every tree bred to 
grow. Don’t risk bargain counter 
trees. Get Hill’s and be safe. 


Valuable Booklets 
Mailed FREE 


Send: your name and address today. We 
will mail you Bargain Collection offers, 
lots at $1.40 up. Catalog with 
60 pictures and valuable 32-page 
booklet, ‘‘Simple Lessons in the 
Use of Evergreens.’’ 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


200 Cedar St., Dundee, Ill. 




















TIGRIDIA (Mexican Shell Lily) 


Exotic summer-flowering bulbs. Blossoms often 5” 
across. From July to October. Colors—yellow, rose, 
and scarlet, mixed Beautifully marked centers. 
Ideal for rock gardens. 12 large bulbs—$1.50 pre- 
paid. List of Rare Bu.bs and Bulb Seeds sent 
Free on request. 


GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California 











pur pees 


urpee’s 
GartenBiek 


Describes all best flowers and 

Sy ree vegetables—Burpee’s guaran, 

wg @ teed seeds. Low prices. Pictures. Plant- 

y ing information. Write today forfree book. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

769 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 


u 
EN Book 
GARD 1933 | 













GROW HARDY 
LILIES 


Our catalogue of hardy Lilies and 
native wild flowers free on request. 


R. M. COLE Charlotte, Vermont 











3 WATER LILIES *3;9 


Order direct 
and get 5 water plants, FREE, 
Guaranteed by Mid-West’s moet 
famous water gardens. 

FREE illustrated catalog, lowest pr'ces. 
Ccmplete selection finest water 

lilies, water plants, gold fish, snails, etc. 

foney-saving combination offers. How 

to build pool or tub-garden. Plant cul- 

ture. SEND NOW! 

Smiley’s Water Gardens 
Dept. 33, Seward, Nebr. 








DELPHINIUMS 


Field-grown 1 year. Mrs. James Kelway, Pudor’s 
Prize-winner, Imperl Wrexham Hollyhocks. Finest 
mixture of named Hybrids, 60c per 10, $5.00 per 100, 
$40.00 per 1,000. The following finest obtainable from 
different corners of the globe. Have been exhibited at 
many large shows in open compétition and never been 
beaten. Far ahead of the old kinds. King of Delphi- 
niums, Cambria, Ideal, Queen Mauve, Sir Arthur 
Hiazzlerig, Sunshine, Jenney Jones $2.50 per 10, 
$20.00 per 100. Orders $5.00 up 10% discount. For 
2-year old please add 20%. 


THEODORE J. BIGELOW 


Camden Station, R. 5 Minneapolis, Minn. 











Learnto bea-— 







LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Big fees; pleasant health- 
ful work; a _ dignified, 
uncrowded profession offer- 
ing remarkable opportuni- 
ties. Immediate income 
possible, Many students 
more than pay for course 
from fees earned while 
studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. The 
first step toward success ig to 
write today for details. 


AMER:CAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home 
Study Council 
83 Plymouth Bldg, Des Moines lowa 


At Home By- Mail 


Flower JYyrower 


JOHNNY-JUMP-UPS—STORY OF A ROUND 
FLOWER-BED 


Answering Ethel Mace, (Maine), March 
issue: 

There had been sickness in the family 
so that later than usual] the white house 
on the hillside with its picket-fenced “front 
yard,” mother’s garden which had been 
the delight of our childhood, and other 
flower-beds still awaited the return of its 
occupants. 

Spring was well on its way towards 
Summer and the sun shone brightly on 
that southern slope, protected from the 
east winds by a grove of Spruces. 

I had thought often of those neglected 
flower-beds and the plants struggling to- 
wards the sunlight and of one round bed 
in particular which held an_ important 
place in the lawn, and which I always filled 
with some bright annuals. So when at 
last I arrived there, I went at once to 
see how they were faring. 

A neighbor had taken off the outside 
winter coverings, but there was yet much to 
be done to remove the leaves and grass and 


bring things into order. The _ pointed 
Tulip leaves were already growing up 


through the old Maple and Oak leaves, 
covering them, and the white stalks of 
some of the perennials were pushing out 
towards the light and needed care and 
immediate attention. 

The round bed—what should I put in 
it? Half the Summer would be gone be- 
fore anything could bloom! I hastened to 
it in despair. Imagine my surprise and 
delight—it was all a-bloom with a mass 
of dear little Johnny-Jump-Ups about two 
or three inches high! Fairies had been at 
work. The roguish, velvety, little faces 
looked up at me, gayly nodding and bow- 
ing in the light breeze, saying—Here we 


are! We have been waiting for you.” A 
welcome home—could it be sweeter or more 
lovely? 


IT could have cried for joy—but those 
nodding, funny little faces, at once so 
solemn and so gay, were not for tears, but 
for laughter, and I stood fascinated watch- 
ing them, “filled with conflicting emo- 


tions,” as I used to read about a book 
heroine in my admiring youth. Nothing 


further was needed but to pull out a few 
old stalks left from last year’s glory, and 
to sow a border of sweet Alvssum and all 
Summer we had a spot which was indeed 
a “Ladies’ Delight.” 

When the rest of the family came, I took 
them out to see it, and share their pleas- 
ure; and they in turn took others. It 
was a bit of sunshine which all enjoyed, 
and a few weeks later, a little June bride, 
turning to her grandmother’s garden for 
the decorations for her wedding, gathered 
from the round bed a bouquet of the 
charming, gay little posies for one of 
her attendants. 

Everyone who came to see us and was 
taken into the garden, stood spell-bound 
as I did, and came away laughing. Many 
who had heard of them and the surprise 
they gave me, asked to see them, and often 
speak of them now and seek the round 
bed, desiring to renew their acquaintance 
with the roguish, little Johnny-Jump-Ups. 


MAuDE HALt, (Maine). 


TROUBLE WITH CHRISTMAS CACTUS 

Answering Mrs. Allan E. Smith, (Ont.), 
May issue: 

When my Christmas Cactus has dropped 
joints, it has been for three reasons: Too 
cool at night, too heavy soil, or over-water- 
ing. I never water a Cactus very much 
as they quit blooming. Let them go a bit 
drier. Be sure of good drainage and one- 
third sand in the soil. 


Moruer Beer, (Vt.) 


March, 1933 


PRO-TEC-TAG 


PLANT LABELS 


Something new in improved all- 
weather, easy-to-read plant 
labels that will last for years. 
Sturdy metal—rust-proof baked 
Japaned finish, with removable 
glass tube housing which keeps 
records dry, clear and clean. 
Two sizes, either sent postpaid: 
PRO-TEC-TAG—10%4 in. long, 
10 in box for only $1.00; PRO- 
TEC-TAG, JR.—6 in. long, 14 In 
box for only $1; for use in rock 
gardens, low borders, seed plant- 
ings and potted plants. Money 
back if not as_ represented. 
Write for illustrated folder. 
HARPER J UINN | 

519C Commercial Trust Building 
15th & Market Sts., Phila, Pa. 









CUPRO-JABONITE 


For prevention and control of 


IRIS ROOT ROT — DELPHINIUM BLACKS 
Prevents basal rot and fungus diseases 
1-pound Cans $1.00—Postage Paid 


Ask your dealer or write 
GEO. C. GORDON CHEMICAL CO. 
1408 W. 9th St. — Kansas City, Mo. 











log tells about 

NEW and 

BETTER 
varieties, selected from thou- 
sands by Government special- 
ists. Also all the best Standard 
and Everbearing kinds. Send 
today for FREE copy. It’s dif- 
ferent; written by specialists. 

THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 

331 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 0" 1935 cata 
a” | 








YoU are interested in selected varieties 
of vegetable and flower seeds. 
“Grandmother’s Garden” 6 Packets 
annual flowers, the old-time favorites, 25c. 


PLEASE send for copy of my catalog 


of Riverside Farm Seeds, for your informa- 
tion.. It’s free. Address, 


Cc. H. BREWER, Rahway, N. J. 





All the standard old and all the prov- 


en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors---White, 
lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 


Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH. VARIETIES 





A. M. BRAND 








If you want BETTER PAN- 
SIES than your neighbors, 
plant 


THE OREGON 
GIANTS 


You will have blooms of 
monstrous size, wonderful 
coloring, heavy texture, long 
stems. 


600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 
To be sure of true stock, 


send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 





Canby, Ore. 








EVERY GARDENER NEEDS 


A NORCROSS 
CULTIVATOR 


Efficient, Does the 
work of 3 tools. 
Hoes — Weeds — 
Cultivates. 









$ 1.00 


Postpaid 


A practical tool at a 
reasonable price. Send 
check or money order. 
Prompt shipment. Money- 
back guarantee. Descrip- 
tive Folder of Garden and 
Lawn Tools on request. 


C. S. NORCROSS & SONS Bushnell, Iil. 




















pans ne: 
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Burpee’s Special 
Flower Seed Offers 


Special big-value collections of the choicest 
varieties. Easy-to-grow. Profuse bloomers. 
Burpee’s Guaranteed Seeds. Sent postpaid. 


~~ Zinnias-Giants of California 
J] 

Magnificent large flowers of superb 

form. 1 packet each of 8 exquisite 

colors (value $1.20) for only $1.00. 


Giant New Petunias 
Four new varieties of our famous 


giants. 1 packet each of 4 best colors 
iN on (value $1.30) for only $1.00. 


New Majestic Snapdragons 
New giant flowering semi-tall type. 
1 packet each of 6 beautiful colors 
(value $1.50) for only $1.00. 


Giant Ruffled Sweet Peas 


Strikingly beautiful new class. Double, 
ruffled blooms. 1 packet each of 7 gor- 
geous colors (value $1.40) for $1.00. 


New California Giant Asters 
New double giants of immense size 
rivaling giant Chrysanthemums. 1 
packet each of 6 splendid varieties 
(value $1.20) for only $1.00. 


Giant Imperial Larkspur 
Wonderful new upright type of an- 
nual Larkspur. 1 packet each of 6 de- 
lightful colors (value $1.40) for $1.00. 

Any three collections, your choice, for only $2.50. 

All six for only $4.75. All postpaid. 

For 58 years Burnee’s Seeds have been famous as the best 
that grow. Burpee’s 1933 Garden Book sent free on request. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 770Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
SOW BURPEE’S GUARANTEED SEEDS 






























AMERICAN 


_ IRIS Try some of the beautiful Native Iris; 

gorgeous reds, yellows, whites; two- 
inch dwarfs to seven-foot Louisiana Giants. 
From Alaska, Canada, and twenty states; 


48-page illustrated catalog Free. April Delivery. 


ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 
J. C. Nicholls, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 
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FOR SPRING 
Grow Mushrooms in your 
cellar or shed. Make up 
to $25 a week or more. 
Famous White Queen 
brand. Big demand. We 
tell you how, Illustrated 
Kk free. Start NOW— 
write today. 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM 
INDUSTRIES. LTD. 
Dept. 573, Toronto, Ont. 





Mushrooms 





100 GLADIOLUS 
: BULBS $ ya 00 


N- g We are offering 10 large bulbs, 
of each of the following varieties, PREPAID: 


rt, insects, 
- FARRINGTON MARMORA 
etaae en euRe DR. F. E. 
PLE GLO BE 
GOLDEN DREAM MRS. P. W. 
of PFITZER’S TRIUMPH OSALIN 


ful Descriptions of these and many others in our 1933 
ng CATALOG. Write for it today. 


00 SEABROOK NURSERIES 

— New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook 

, > 


SISSON 





New Hampshire 








OBTAIN double the plants and 
more from seed you sow. Damp- 
ing-off takes most, frequently all 
the plants grown from seed. 


ANSUL 
FORMALDEHYDE DUST 


Prevents damping-off. Econom- 
ical. For Vegetables, Flowers, 
seeds, cuttings. Write for Circu- 
lars. Increase your Cro 


Jib. SO cts.; Sib. 1.50 
25-lin. $3.78. F.0. a Marine PostPaid: 
only in Original p. ackages. 


ANSUL COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
New and improved form of sulphur. Controls 
Black Spot of Roses; also, Mildew and other Plant 
Diseases. Pleasant and safe to use any time. Con- 
{in Red Spider and Scale a yee 

1.60; 6-1, $3.0 $83 é ere 20x eS Ries 3- »- Paw 
factory. Send for New ide: — aur eae 

ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Desk Db MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


1] 




















Flow ew Yrowerw 


INFORMATION ABOUT GUPPIES 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.), 
September issue: 

The males are always smaller than the 
female, and have the bright colors as well 
as black and white spots. 

Last July, I put a pair in a sunken tub, 
which was well-planted. 

In September, I removed the old pair 
and 14 babies. In a few days 26 more 
babies arrived, and Nov. 15th, 20 more. 

The aquarium should be thickly planted 
with Fontinalis for the young to hide in, 


and if the old ones are well fed, the babies 
will be safe. 

Aquariums well planted and_ stocked 
with snails, need not have the water 


changed for 18 months or longer. 


Pansy M. BARNES, (Iowa) 


CALLA AND DAFFODIL 


Answering Mrs. E. E. C., (Nebr.): 

The common white Calla is not a sum- 
mer bloomer, but the kind with white spots 
in the leaves is. As to the yellow Callas, 
mine bloomed in Summer, but maybe there 
are some that will not. 

I am sure a yood tuber of Calla Elliot- 
tiana will give a flower in open garden. 

As to the Peruvian Daffodil, which isn’t 
a Daffodil, but an Ismene, I should expect 
a good bulb of it to be as sure to bloom 
as a Jimson weed. It can stand heat and 
drouth,—perhaps prefers them. 

BENJAMIN AUTEN, 


( Mo.) 








WHITE FLY ON HOUSE PLANTS 
Answering Frederick W. Slater, (Conn.), 
April issue: 
When little White or Black Flies appear 


about plants, let the soil in the pots dry, 


until the foliage begins to droop, then 
apply some fresh-slaked lime to the soil, 
about a tablespoonful to each plant, and 
water thoroughly with water somewhat 
hotter than the hand will bear. Apply the 
water until it issues freely from the drain- 
age hole at the bottom of pot. Then let 
soil dry again and repeat the-hot water 
treatment. As a rule the White Flies ap- 
pear where the soil is sour, and because of 
keeping it too wet. The lime sweetens the 
soil; afterwards apply water moderately. 

Another remedy: Spray thoroughly with 
nicotine sulphate and fish oil soap, or nico- 
tine oleate. These remedies can most al- 
ways be bought from a good seed-dealer. 


Mrs. W. S. Wenrts, (Fla.) 


APPLE TREE DROPS LEAVES AND FRUIT 

In answer to Mrs. E. Mills, 
Island) : 

I think apple scab is the cause of the 
apple leaves falling. This can be prevented 
by careful spraying. Spray with lime- 
sulphur before the buds open and follow 
with a spray of Pyrox or Bordeaux mixture 
and lead, while the buds are “pink”. Add 
black leaf “40” to these sprays just before 
applying. It may be necessary to spray 
seven or eight times. 

The falling of the fruit may be due to 
apple scab, but is often due to improper 
pollenation. If the weather is cold or 
rainy, bees fail to bring pollen from other 
trees. Apples seldom or never develop when 
not properly pollenized. Many apple 
growers who do not keep bees hire swarms 
to place about their trees when they are 
in bloom. 

Some varieties of apples require pollen 
from other trees to set fruit successfully. 
As with cherries, it is sometimes necessary 
to plant another tree in the vicinity before 
good fruit is grown. Never spray while 
your tree is in bloom—always before, and 
mont important of all just after the petals 
a 


(Long 


H. D. HEMENWAY, ( Mass.) 








DWARF IRIS 
Rock ‘Gutis 


NATIVE 
ORCHIDS 


VIOLETS 
RARE PERENNIALS 


Send for Catalog 


PARAMOUNT GARDENS 





PLAINFIELD. N. J 








NEW SEED INTRODUCTIONS 


Our 1933 catalogue presents a complete list of 
the fine alpine, perennial, and annual seed 
novelties. 

Catalogue sent om request. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 














At last! . The 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark with ordimary lead pencil 


PERMANENTLY LEGIBLE without protection 
in all weathers, all soils, all seasons. Con- 
Ample marking space. 
Attractive and practical 
shape. Beautiful gray green- color blends 
with garden. Markings erasible. A decided 
innovation. Will solve your label problem. 
Border and Rock Garden Sizes 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


HOWARD HAMMITT, 656 Main St., Hartford, Ct. 


FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 


Sudbury, | ree pew Falls and Colrain, Mass. 
Stock and Planting both 


GUARANTEED 
89 State St. 


venient to use. 
Writing horizontal. 








Boston, Mass. 











PETER 


HENDERSON ) 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
| FOR 1933 


If you will send us the coupon, we will 
| mail without charge Henderson’s new 
| catalogue, “EVERYTHING FOR THE 
| GARDEN” and the new Henderson 25c¢ 
| Rebate Slip. 


| EVERY REBATE SLIP 
| COUNTS AS CASH 


The Henderson Rebate Slip, when re- 
turned to us, will be accepted as 25c cash 
payment on any order of Two Dollars or 
over. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


is the title of our annual catalogue. For 
1933 it is a beautifully illustrated book 
with 32 full color plates and hundreds of 
interesting illustrations direct from actual 
photographs of results from Henderson’s 
seeds—the finest and most complete cata- 
logue we ever issued. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY 





Send Me Your 1933 Catalogue..........- 








PETER HENDERSON ECO. 


35 CoRTLANDT ST. NEw YorK 








Blue Grass Seed 





Direct from KENTUCKY 


Early Seeding Gives Best Results 


Blue grass provides the most beautiful lawns and firmest 
sod. Hill’s Dixie is a fine bladed grass with deep, rich 
velvety-green color. Grown in the heart of 
the famous Kentucky Blue Grass Region. 
Cleaned and packed for shipment direct to 
user 
Estimate 2 to 3 Ibs, for 1000 square feet 
of lawn. 65 lbs. shipped postpaid in cloth 
bag, $1.75 (east of Miss. River). Prices 
on larger or smaller shipments sent upon 
request, 


Geo. W. Hill & Co., Dept. 










C, Covington, Ky. 











Hardy native Cypripediums, Ferns, 
Lilies, Wild Flowers, Evergreens, and 
Deciduous Shrubs. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 


Water Lilies 


1933 COLOR CATALOG FREE 

Beautify large or small garden with a Water 

Lily Pool. Gorgeous colors, exquisite frag- 

rance. Easy to care for. Plenty of flowers 

COMPLETE shortly after planting. California Water Lil 
SMALL 














ies noted for extra hardiness and vigor. Will 

POOL thrive anywhere in U.S. or Canada. Safe del- 

$4. value $995 ivery GUARANTEED. 1933 Catalog tells 

ptetnaid 2 yo to make a Water ee — of Water 
es etc. Write for FREE c ° 

JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box Bi, Hynes, Calif. 





RAREST FLOWER SEEDS 


Here are the “hard-tofind” sorts, gathered the 
world around: Tigridia, Poinsettia, Amaryllis, 
Hardy Orchid, Unusual Lilies, Eremurus, Tree 
Peony, Bird of Paradise Flower. Interesting 
Catalog, Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 














Garden Digest 


“Clever, practica] and necessary’’—the 
“‘garden magazine of all garden maga- 
zines’’—because it reports and con- 
denses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
ig your private secretary—always 
watching for the best. 


Sample 10 cents. One year $1.00, 
Canada, $1.85 





Garden Digest, 1317 Great Sa Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. 








Glorious Glads 2s 0 color in 


your garden. Why not 
get the best? We grow them. 130 varieties for you 
to choose from. New free 1933 catalog lists them 


and gives helpful pointers om correct growing. 
ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard Wayland, Ohio 
Exclusive distributors for Austin Trial Grounds, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 




















} 
4 mel 1 ity CUT) iN 


The easiest cutting pruner 
you ever used. 


y. Cuts clean without injuring bark. 
4 inch branches, small twigs and even twine. 


Cuts 


* WON'T BLISTER OR PINCH HANDS 
* CHROME FINISH ® LIGHTWEIGHT 


© UNBREAKABLE 
© PREFERRED BY WOMEN 


MUST BE TRIED TO BE APPRECIATED 


At your dealer's 
~— or sent pestpaid for $1.50 
> MONEY BACK 
If NOT SATISFIED 






Smith & Son. Inc 


Seymour 


(Flower Jjrower 


CHINESE ELM 


Answering Mrs. Perry, Amos (Ind.) : 

Chinese Elm is listed by Kelsey as Ul- 
mus pumila, although ailey says that 
pumila is a small tree or shrub, but he also 
lists pumila var. arborea as a large tree. 
A number of these trees were set in this 
vicinity about five years ago, and they 
have made remarkable growth. They are 
very pretty, and have a decided “Chinesey” 
air about them. They were bought as 
“Siberian Elms,’ or Ulmus siberica, al- 
though I fail to find them so listed in cur- 
rent catalogs. If Mrs. Perry will order 
from Kelsey or other reputable nurseries, 
asking for the new Chinese Elm, she will 
get the tree desired. ‘This tree was intro- 
duced by the late Dr. Ernest Wilson, of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

Chinese Elm is listed in the April issue 
of the FLOWER GROWER in at least one place, 
and one well-known firm lists it as 
Siberian Elm in the February issue. | 
am quite sure that these plants are 
identical. 


R. E. Wicker, (N. C.) 


GROWING BEGONIA GLOIRE DE LORRAINE 

Answering Carrie Park, (Iowa), April, 
1932, issue: 

‘This has been so easily injured by over- 
watering, overpotting and other unfavor- 
able conditions that it has been mostly 
abandoned in favor of Glory of Cincinnatt, 
and later Melior. 

I believe both of these are produced by 
Peterson. Both are free flowering and 
more robust than G. de Lorraine. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, 


(Iowa) 


CARE OF POINSETTIA AFTER BLOOMING 

Answering Vialis F. Walz (Wisc.) : 

I have seen Poinsettias growing in homes 
vear after year and flowering as good as 
those grown in greenhouses. 


Place the plant in the cellar after flower-. 


ing or after the petals have fallen and 
withhold water. Do not let it dry out, but 
keep it moist enough so the wood will not 
shrivel or turn brown. Leave it thus until 
the first of August, then bring out and re- 
move over half of the soil and repot with 
a good garden soil mixed with bone meal 
and well-rotted cow manure. Cut the stem, 
leaving about 4 buds to develop. After 
growth has started well, give a light feed- 
ing of a reliable plant fertilizer, say % 
teaspoon to a 4-inch pot, or 1 teaspoon to 
a six-inch pot, every 4 weeks. 

LAWRENCE C. ELLERY, 


(N. H.) 


MILDEW ON DELPHINIUMS 


Answering Emma B. Durston, (IIl.) 

Try dusting your Delphiniums with dry 
sulphur, being careful to get it under 
the leaves. Dry sulphur is a good fungi- 
cide. Dry lime-sulphur is also used some- 
times, but is not as desirable as sulphur. 

Dusting sulphur is better than flowers 
of sulphur and may be used plain or mixed, 
nine parts sulphur and one part arsenate 
of lead. Apply when plants are dry. 


RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


‘“ RABBITSFOOT ” OR “ HARESFOOT”’ FERN 


T. Peterson, (Calif.) inquires in the June 
issue for the botanical name of the 
“Rabbitsfoot” or “Haresafoot” Fern. 


This Fern belongs to the Polypodiaceae 
family, and is variously known as P. 
aureum, P. glaucum and Phlebodium areum. 
These names are sometimes Anglicized as 
“Golden Polypodium.” 


There are variants of this plant, as fol- 
lows: P. glaucaphyllum crispum, and P. 
Lowi. 

R. E. Wicker, (N. C.) 
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FOR EVERY 
GARDENER 


Whether your interest is in 
roses or rock gardens, the 
greenhouse or the vegetable 
patch, you will find expert ad- 
vice in every issue of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding all-gardening 
magazine. Practical, reliable 
and timely, it costs only 25c 
a copy or $2.00 by the year. 
Six months’ thrift subscrip- 
| tion, $1.00. 


| GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


| 522-B Fifth Ave., New York City 











Rose Guide Free 


Complete book on rose culture, beautifully 
illustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 83 
years. Lists over 50@ roses and flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. Every 
rose lover should write for this ‘‘Guide.” 
It’s FREE. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Box 375 West Grove, Pa. 





Sovereign Delphiniums 


Seedlings from the best flowers shown at The 

3ritish Delphinium Scciety’s 1930 show. First 
at local shows. Fine mixture, singles and 
doubles, all colors. Fresh tested seed. Trial 
package 35c. Large package $1.00. 


PUYALLUP NURSERY Puyallup, Wash. 








a Wire Peony Supports 
; Does away with stakes and 
strings. Neater. 

An acjustable wire hoop circles 
the plant and is held by three 
wire legs. Leaflet sent. 

BERT CREASY 
Box 624, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 











GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 


oe MOLES 


AND HOW TO CONTROL THEM 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Then Get an Acme Mole Trap 
$2.00 Each and Worth It! At Your Dealer or Direct. 
Cc. E. Grelle, R. F. D. 5, Portland, Ore. 








Delphinium Sinense 


CAMBRIDGE BLUE 


Intense powder blue. An innovation. 
$2.50 per dozen 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 
Olive Belches Catalog Choice Plants 














KINKADE 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator and Lawnmower for Gar- 
deners, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Truckers,Coun- Catalog 
try Estates, Small Farms, Sub- Free 
urbanites and Poultrymen. 

Reduced Prices-Easy 


AMERICAN FARM M MACHINE co. 
1063 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Who says Depression? 


Forget it. Let us look for the 
bright side! ! Our 


PEONIES PHLOX 
DELPHINIUMS 
IRIS, Etc. 


have grown even better because all through 
the so-called “‘hard times’’ we have had more 
time to cultivate and care for them. We now 
have large stocks of strong, healthy plants, and 
shall be pleased to share our pets with YOU 
and your friends, 
100 IRIS, at least 27 choice named varieties 
(not labeled) $5.00 
Delphinium seed from_ selected blooms, 
large pkt. 50 cents 
Ask for catalogue and see how we use our 
customers. We will try to make of you a 
ermanent customer and enthusiastic booster. 
ours for Returning Prosperity and a more 
Beautiful America. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 























Walsh Garden Tractor 


4A Complete Gas-engine Machine for Gardeners, 
»Florists, Fruitmen, Poultrymen & Suburbanites. 


. ates, Mows Lawns 
Eliminates Hand Work. Does Belt Jobs. 
Single& Twin engines. Built to walk or ride 
Vj NEW LOW PRICE— PAYMENT PLAN 
NIY’ Write for Special Offer —- Catalog Free 


WALSH TRACTOR CO. SSz0"ralnage Av. "72-N, Murray St. 


ORCHIDS: If you are interested in growing 

* Orchids indoors, or in the green- 

house, write for occasional bulletins or commercial bul- 

letins, that will be sent to you as issued Free. 
BULLETIN GUILD 

1117 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y.- 


HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 


the standard twice-a-month journal of indispensable 
usefulness. It features fresh news amd current aetivities, 
and pictures rarities for garden and greenhouse. Printed 
in Boston. Good paper, many illustrations, edited by 
men who know, and 


Only $1.00 a year. Sample 10 cents. 


HORTICULTURE 


N. Y¥. Office, Box 666, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


®*eeeseeest??esee® 
A Garden Full Of 
25c 


SALBACH DAHLIAS 


Special introductory packet of choice dahlia seed — easy 
to grow — will produce 10 to 20 plants of big dahlias — 
covered with blooms — this season—in assorted colors. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Avenue Berkeley, California 




















Learn How to Keep Bees 
Fascinating and Profitable 
A Help to Independent Living 


Let Us Help You 
American Bee Journal—12 months 
The Bee Primer—a Be- 
ginner’s Paper All 
Dadant System of Bee- for 
keeping—Complete book $1.00 
about bees. Inquire of 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 














Alexander Garden Raisers 


Write for literature illustratin 
the HANDIEST most EFFI- 
CIENT and LIGHTEST 
DRAFT garden tools. 

We make a very AC- 
CURATE SEEDER, 
it will plant seed the 
way you desire, drop- 
ing ONE SEED at a 
time. 












Every user 
praises our 
DOUBLE 
EDGE se self 
CLEANING shuffle 
Hoe. We guarantee 
it will surprise and 
please you. If after 
TEN DAYS’ use 
tools do not please, 
buyer may _ return 
to seller and get 
MONEY back. 


We want local agents. Write for new low prices 


Alexander Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Ames, Iowa, U. S. A. 














Flower JYrowew 


COLORING FLOWERS 

Some time ago there was a request made 
for coloring material for cut flowers. There 
is a powder made in Germany which is on 
sale at some of the drug stores and in use 
by florists, which can be used for coloring 
flowers, first set in water to take up all 
the moisture possible. 

The powder is put into a paper bag and 
the flowers are put in the bag, holding 
firmly around stems, so fumes cannot es- 
cape. By shaking gently the desired color 
may be obtained and when the stems are 
again put in water, the petals will absorb 
the coloring. Florists use this plan for get- 
ting colors desired when they are short of 
any particular shade. 

—(EpITorR) 


PROPAGATING PEONIES FROM CUTTINGS 
That the Peony plant which gave the 
bloom Mr. Dobyns asks about was not a 
planted plant is almost unbelievable. 
Flower stems stuck into the ground almost 
certainly would not grow. Even if they 
did, it would be only after developing by 
at least two season’s growth that a blossom 
could be produced. If the blossom whose 
stem was stuck in the ground had_ been 
pulled up instead of cut off, so that a por- 
tion of the crown of the root system was 
on the lower end of the stem, there would 
be a chance for it to grow, but, even in this 
case, a second year of growth would almost 
certainly be necessary before a blossom could 
be produced. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


CARE OF POTTED HYDRANGEA 

Answering H. G. Olson, ( Mass.) : 

Dr. W. T. Macoun, Dominion Hortieul 
turist, Oltawa, is authority for the fol- 
lowing: 

“Hydrangea may be kept in the basement 
all Winter. It should be kept dormant, just 
giving enough water to prevent the soil from 
becoming very dry. ‘The leaves should fall 
off. . 
Amaryllis can receive the same _ treatment 
except that its position should be moderately 
warm.” 


Culture: After the plants have flowered 
they should be pruned severely, repotted, and 
plunged to the rim in soil out-doors. They 
will make growth during the Summer, and 
after the first frosts should be taken in- 
side and laid on their sides in a cellar 
for a rest. Weak manure during the Sum- 
mer will greatly assist the new growth. 
About the middle of January they may be 
moved into a fairly warm, light place, 
watered well, and they will start into 
growth again, 

S. A. Kirk, (Man.) 


GROWING CANDIDUM LILIES 


Allow me to take issue with the advice 
of A. B. Hadwell in the January FLOWER 
GROWER regarding Candidum Lilies. 

Mr. Hadwell advises “Never cut off the 
stalks of Candidums until they turn yel- 
low.” We follow fhe contrary practice with 
best results. We twist the blooming spikes 
out of the bulbs as soon as flowers fade, 
heel the stalks in in perfectly dry sandy 
ground, and get a big growth of small bulb- 
lets on the stalks. With the stalks removed 
the old bulbs immediately make new green 
foliage, and a better increase in the bulbs. 
As soon as the fall foliage is frozen, in the 
Fall or early Winter, remove it entirely; 
which practice encourages better bloom the 
following year. Candidums should be re- 
planted as soon after the blooming season 
as practicable, preferably in July. Im- 
ported bulbs are usually not available until 
August or September. 


Joe Smitu, (Wash.) 











Garden Specialties 


Purple Glory 
Potato 


Deep purple color, both skin and flesh Very 
productive, finest quality. For salads and other 
dishes. 1 small tuber 10c; 3 tubers 5c; 50 tubers 
$1.00. 


New Golden Sweet Corn 


The earliest good 
sweet corn. Im- 
mense yielder, fine 
quality, 10 days to 
two weeks earlier than Golden Bantam. 
Dwarfish in growth and can be planted 
close, thus saving garden space. 1 oz 
packet, 10e; 4-lb. 30ce; 1 Ib. $1.00. 





Strawberry - Raspberry 


Interesting novelty of perennial growth 
producing fruits as large as strawberries 
and resembling raspberries Edible. 3 
plants 25e; 10, 60c; 100, $5 00. 





Cape Gooseberry 


An interesting fruit novelty from South Africa (Cape 
of Goodhope). Used for marmalades, preserving, etc. 
Annual and Perennial. Pkt. (0c, 3 Pkts. 25¢; 10 
Pkts. 50c. 


Perennial Phlox 


A most beautiful, long lasting, 
perennial flower 3 choice kinds: 
Buchner (lavender-wiste:ia) ; Europa 
(white, with pink eye); Champ de 
Elysees (magenta-red). 3 plants, 
one of each, 30c; 12 plants, 4 of 
each, 80c; 30 (10 of each) $1.75; 100 (3 kinds) 





Beautiful Hollyhocks 


Every conceivable color. Flowers single, 
mixed colors. 3 plants, 25¢e; 10, 65¢; 
100, $5.00. 





lovely, sweet scented, of endless 
colorings 6 plants, 300; 25, 


$1.00; 100, $3.50. 





Choice Dahlias 


Selected large tubers from 
choicest varieties, which sold a 
few years ago at $2.00 or more 
each. 3 for 30¢; 10 for 75¢e: 
100, $6.60. (Not named.) 





Lovely Blue Iris 


Strong, vigorous plants, covered all 
over in early summer with exquisite 
blue blooms. Grows anywhere, even 
m quite wet places. 3 plants 25¢; 
10 for 75e; 100, $5.00. 


Other Specials 


Six gladiolus bulbs, selected from our choicest and 
most expensive varieties, all different, 25c; 3 large 
Canna bulbs (The President) best red, 25¢; 3 Achil- 
lae (The Pearl) 25¢; 3 Aquiliagae (Columbine) 25¢; 
2 Delphinium (Larkspur) 25¢; Bridal Wreath, {0c 
each; 3 for 25¢; New Red Barberry, 2-yr. 20c; 6 for 
75c; Iboleum Privet, 6 for 50c; 100 Early Senator 
strawberry, 60c; 1,000, $5.00; 100 strawberry (4 leading 
kinds) $1.00: 1,000, $6.00; 50 pespberrz plants, 2 
choicest kinds, red and black, $1,00; 1,000, $15.00. 
Strawberry seeds, 1 pkg. (500 seeds), 25¢; 5 pkgs. 
$1.00; 500 Gladiolus bulblets, 300. 

Above are all best grade, blooming and bearing size 
plants, priced low to reduce heavy stock. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Order Now. Delivery any time you wish before 
planting time, 

Terms: Add 5c per item for packing charges. No 
packing charges when 6 or more collections are 
ordered. Send one-third the total amount in cash, 
check or money order, when you order. The balance, 
with C. O. D. charges will be collected on delivery. 
POSTAGE PAID ON ALL CASH IN FULL 
ORDERS, to nearby zones. Catalog with new low 
prices for 1933, sent free to any ad 


FRAGARIA NURSERIES 
DEPT. F. G. PULASKI, N. Y. 














vite. (,xquisite Flowers 


. 
Select any of these “get-acquainted”’ prize 
offers of Vicks tested guaranteed seeds for 
36c. each—all four only $1! , 
American Beauty Asters — 4 choicest 
colors: crimson, purple, rose, white, 1 pkt. 
of each. (Regularly 6c.) 
Zinnias, California Giants, up to 6 in. 
across. 4 brilliant colors: lavender, red, rose, 
















salmon, 1 pkt. of each. (Regularly 60c.) 
New Giant Sweet Poas — 4 fascinating 
colors: blue, cerise, pink, scarlet, | pkt. 0 
each. (Regularly 55c.) 


New Giant Snapdragons — 
4 favorite colors: ruby-red, rose, 
white, yellow, — 1 pkt. of each. 
(Regularly 60c.) Order Today 
We pay postage Vicks Garden 
Guide Free. James Vick, 162 Plea- 
sant St. Rochester.N.Y 


| Seed 
KS enc. 


GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 


10 Each of 10 Choice Varieties - - - $1.00 









Altair, buff Ming Toy, deep buff 
Arden, ruffled red Prim Beauty, cream 
Arion, fiery orange Rose Mary, lav-rose 


Starbright, yellow 
Sydonia, purple 


Free of Thrips—Postpaid 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS, Circleville, Ohio 


Freckles, red and yellow 
Jewel, pink 

















BANNER PLANT LABELS AND STAKES 


An all-metal label for flowers, plants and 
shrubs. They put order in your garden in 
lattractive form. 


Write for Price List 
R. C. GOCHT 


New Britain, Conn. 











28 Collins St. 














PELEGRINA FREE 


With each order of $10.00 or more from our catalog 
or prices as listed in the last issue of the Flower 
Grower we will give one LARGE BULB OF PELE- 
GRINA FREE. This offer does not apply to collec- 
tions and only one bulb to a customer. It will pay 
you to send for our catalog or look up our advertise- 
ment in the February issue of the Flower Grower. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES Grants Pass, Oregon 








ROCK PLANTS—LILIES 
ee ee, ec cnascabebcaneanees $ 
10 Tenuifolium Lily, 2-yr. bulbs................ 
10 Hen & Chicken, assorted 
10 Sedums—upright and creeping............... 
10 Rock Plants, 2-yr, clumps............eeeeee. 
SD FE BO Bs oben kcscccdcccdccccesess 

All offers Postpaid 
Rock Plant, Perennial Catalog on request 
E LEHMAN GARDENS 
Prop. Faribault, Minn. 


Lily, 


Walter Lehman, 











Imperial Delphiniums 


Gigantic stocks — immense blooms — mystic 
beauty. 80 colors and shades. Far out- 
strides all English strains. Safe delivery 


to Atlantic coast. Seeds and plants guar- 
anteed. Pkt. 200 seeds—$1; 600 seeds—$2. 
Blooming size plants, $2 per doz.; $7 per 
50; $12 per hundred. (Carriage paid on 
Extra plants if you mention Flower 


E. E. HEALEY—Exclusive Grower— 
Puyallup, Wash. 








BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS 


Don’t buy until you send for our 24-page 
Catalog of 300 World’s’ Best Varieties at 
new low prices. 

ZANT’S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
2160 E, Fulton Road Grand Rapids, Mich. 








INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


Why not capitalize your leisure time? 

Call the attention of your friends and neigh- 
bors to THE FLOWER GROWER. There 
are hundreds of garden fans in every com- 
munity who would subscribe if they knew 
about THE FLOWER GROWER. 


You are familiar with the merits of the maga- 
zine and will agree that its value can be 
quickly and easily shown to those interested 
in flowers. 

liberal 


For our proposition to subscription 


workers write 
Subscription Dept. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 


99 No. Broadway 

















“Flower J 


GROWING SQUAW-BERRY VINE IN A FISH BOWL 

We suspect that the Squaw-berry vines 
which Mrs. J. R. Tiffany inquires about 
were placed in the fish bowl after the 
berries had formed. We have in Autumn 
filled a fish bowl with moss and planted 
in this, Squaw-berry vines with berries, 
tiny Ferns, and other small plants from 
the woods, moistening, and covering with a 
glass plate. Do not uncover unless abso- 
lutely necessary. Watch conditions closely 
from the outside. If too moist mildew may 
set in—and then the beauty spot is doomed. 
Of course you know what will happen if the 
moss becomes dry, but in the covered dish 
you will be surprised at how much moisture 
will be retained. With the proper care, 
the plants will grow and thrive during the 
entire Winter. 


It is to be regretted that the Squaw-berry 
does not bloom in our querist’s locality. 
The 4-petalled flowers come in pairs, the 
petals looking like white plush, or often 
they are tinged pinkish. The fragrance is 
almost as great as that of Trailing Arbutus, 
though there is a spice-like tinge to it. 
Each pair of flowers normally produces a 
single 2-eyed scarlet berry. The writer 
used to find these in abundance, and they 
persist through the Winter and almost un- 
til the next blooming season, unless appro- 
priated by the grouse or some other berry- 
loving bird. Lately we have seldom found 
the vine in fruit, though the flowers come 


in profusion during July as of old. We 
have wondered why. 
Besstg L. Putnam, (Penna.) 





PROPAGATING BOXWOOD 


Answer to Arthur Corkin, Md. in May 
number. 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture says: 


“Propagate by cuttings from mature wood, 
early in Fall, kept during the Winter in a cool 
greenhouse. In mild Winter climates, they 
may be inserted in a shady place in the open 
air. Four to 6 inches is the best size for out- 
door cuttings. 


Layers will also make good plants. The 
dwarf variety is usually propagated by divi- 
sions. In planting, insert the plants as deeply 
as possible, firm well, and keep watered for 
several days. Never let them get too dry. It 
takes several months for a cutting to strike 
roots. They can be rooted in clean sand.” 


Mrs. JoHN F. Monroe, (Ga.) 


NEMATODES ON SNAPDRAGONS AND SCABIOSA 


Answering F. A. Spivey, of Ala., in the 
Oct. issue: 


Our method of getting rid of this pest 
is to pen chickens on the land for a term 
of years, two or three, so as to keep down 
all plant growth. I have used salt with 
partial success, using the waste salt from 
a packing house, but this is expensive and 
may injure any crops that follow it. I 
covered the ground until it was white with 
salt and plowed it under with a hand p!ow 
in Dee., I think it was; and then gave 


another dressing before, planting to 
tomatoes, putting the plants down in 


trenches to get the roots away from the 
salt, gradually filling them in after the 
plants had started weil. We had a good 
crop of tomatoes, but it did not kill out 
the nematodes and by another season they 
were as bad as ever. 


Three years close penning of chickens 
will get rid of it, until the soil gets 
infested again from being carried in on 
one’s feet, or by setting plants from soil 
that is infested, or by drainage. As nearly 
all garden plants that are raised in beds 
and transplanted are hosts of the nema- 
todes, one will have to be very careful to 
know that they are not started in soil that 
is infested with these microscopic worms. 


C. E. Preas, (Fla.) 
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IN-A-CIRCLE 


' FERTILIZER PLACER 


Puts a fertilizer where needed—no 
waste. Quick, simple, durable. Use 
for seed or growing plant. 30 inches 


high—holds about 20 pounds. 
Tested by Agricultural Bureaus. 


Write for folder and price 
ee ee Money back guarantee. 


LS 


Made in four styles 
to meet all fertilizing 
problems. 


list. 


BROWNING & SON 
308-10 Square St., 
Utica, N. Y. 








Lowest prices ever offered — New Double 


Gypsophila Bristol Fairy $2.50 per dozen 


Potted plants, mailing size. Will bloom this year. 
Wonderful for cutting. Also drying. 3-year-old field 
plants, 50c each. 80-page illustrated, descriptive cata- 


log giving pronunciation of botanical names, sent 
FREE with each order. 
WESTCROFT GARDENS Grosse Ile, Michigan 














EVERGREENS 


From smallest seedlings tolarge spec’men trees 
NEW LOW 1933 PRICES 
It will pay you well to investigate. Catalog FREE. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 














HILL’S IRISES 


Our 1933 Iris catalog will be ready before blooming 

time. Our collection is the result of trial and elimi- 

nation to obtain practical garden varieties. Prices 

greatly reduced. 

Write us today and get a copy of 

CATALOG as soon as it is issued 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 

Lafontaine, Kan. 


this FREE 














“INSECT CONTROL:” 2), ,.cna for 


instant reference, publisher’s price, $2.50, sent postpaid, 
for $2.25. ddress 


BULLETIN GUILD 


1117 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 








HARDY AZALEAS 


5 Choice Hardy Azaleas, Yellow, Pink and 
Salmon shades for $3.00. Guaranteed to 
bloom this Spring. Express collect. 


VAN VEEN NURSERY 
3117 43rd Street S. E. Portland, Ore. 


FLOWER LOVERS 
New Catalog—Free 


Every Need in Nursery Stock 
Reduced Prices 











New Varieties, 


Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries 
F.3, Hartford - - - - £=M‘chigan 











PEONIES—“Felix Crouse,’’ best red, $2.75 per 12, $15.00 
per 100. All colors mixed, 12 varieties, $2.00 per 12 
$10.00 per 100. 3 to 5 eyes, strong stock, well rooted 
Boxwood, both tree and dwarf varieties, 50c doz., $2.75 
per 100, $25.00 per 1,000. 5,000 lots at $22.00 per 1,000 
Columbine, mixed, single and double, ‘‘Dreer’s’’ best 
strain, 50c per 12. Snapdragons mixed, 40c per doz. No 
order accepted for less than $1.00. Prepaid east of 
Mississippi River. 


ROSES—25 of the best monthly roses—Betty Upichard 
salmon pink; Briarcliffe, pink; Dame Edith Helen, clear 
pink; Duchess of Wellington, golden orange; Eldorado. 
clear yellow; Etoile de Hollande, bright color red; Frank 
W. Dunlop, clear pink; Frau Karl Druschki, snow white; 
Golden Ophelia, yellow tinted rose; Independence Day. 
dazzling pink; Marguerite Greedy, orange scarlet; Mme. 
Butterfly, pink and gold; Mrs. Aaron Ward, golden buff: 
Wm. Geo. Shanger, rose; Ophelia, salmon pink; Premier, 
rose pink; Pink Radiance; Red Radiance; Salmon Radi- 
ance; Red Columbia; Rev. F. Page Roberts, yellow veined 
red; Talisman, red and copper; Templar, red. Above col- 
lection of 25 two-year-old rose bushes prepaid to one ad- 
dress $15.00, 12 for $7.50, 6 for $4.00. 


BUSHY FLOWER GARDENS Wake, Va, 
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You'll be 
THRILLED 


WITH THIS ASSORTMENT 


WHEN THEY BLOOM FOR YOU 


100 Large Bulbs (1% in. and over) for $2.20 
NOT LESS THAN 40 DIFFERENT VARIETIES 
50 for $1.10; 25 for 60 cents—aAll Post Paid 
Descriptive Catalog of 350 Varieties FREE 


THE “ALL-WEATHER” PLANT MARKER 
The Most Popular Garden Marker Today 


CARSON R. STEWART 
Burg Hill, Ohio 


Rare and_ attractive palms 
easily grown _ from. seeds, 
; “JUMBO” mixed packet con- 
tains many varieties, for elegant house 
Plants for northern indoor gardens with 2 Cc 
directions for growing - - - - - - 


12 Palm Plants, 6 different named varieties, $7 .00 
6 to 8 in, tall as to species, safely wrapped - 

10 Tropical House Plants, all different. Post- $4 .00 
paid for - - - --+-+++++e+e ° 


Box 32 





Send money carefully wrapped. No stamps. Free 
folder of Tropical Plants, Odd Rock Garden Special- 
ties, etc. Dept. 2. 
SHAFFER GARDEN NURSERIES 
Clearwater, Florida 

















The Book of the 


DELPHINIUM 


By J. F. LEEMING, 74 pp. Ilius. $1.25 


Complete practical guidance by an enthusiastic 
expert. ‘‘A wealth of helpful information,”’ says 
The Garden Digest. 


{SAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 W. 45th St.,. NEW YORK 














Originator and breeder, Chas. F. Barber, Birdsdale Ave., 
Troutdale, Oregon. World’s finest Deiphiniums. Hybrids 
and new double glistening WHITE creations, Spring 
SPECIAL: 6 plants colored Hybrids and {| packet Seeds, 
both prepaid $1.00. Catalog 10c. Price List free. 

A most complete 


“ 4 S29 3? 
Consider the Lilies” —4.,m°%t complete 


trating in full color both the Lilies we plant in the 
Spring and the Lilies we plant in the Fall. 101 varieties. 
$1.00 is rebated when Lilies are purchased. Price $1.00. 
Prepaid for 90 cents by BULLETIN GUILD, 2315 Great 
Oak Lane, Pleasantville, New York. 


The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the flower lover 
to a better appreciation of the Gladiolus. It contains 
their history, culture, and many useful facts, also an 
attempt to describe only those varieties of proved merit 
for the home garden. FREE. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 











100 TREES 
Delivered Prepaid s _ 


10 Varieties— 
2to5 Years.... 


Strong, well-rooted, nursery-grown little 
trees, ranging in height from 6 in. to 24 
in., according to variety and age. Same 
collection sold last spring at $8.50, now 
for limited time, only $3.98. 
10 Silver Fir; 10 Virginia Juniper (Red 
Cedar); 10 Canadian Juniper; 10 Ameri- 
can Arbor Vitae; 10 Blue Spruce: i0 
Norway Spruce; 10 Mugho Pine, dwarf: 
10 Japanese Red Pine; 10 Austrian Pine; 
10 Red Pine, 100 Trees in all. 
Send money order or check today for 
ay R .. of —. River, add 25c 
age. e wi F - 
paid parcel post, oo 


WILMACO GARDENS 


326 Woodridge St. Manchester, Conn. 
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TREATMENT OF BLUE HYDRANGEA 
Answering Mrs. W. T. A. (N. J.): 


I have made a persistent study of 
Hydrangea to overcome the same difficulty 
as explained by Mrs. W. T. A.: 

First, never cut the plants back in the 
Fall, as the wood made this past season 
will be the blooming stems next season. 
Wait until late Spring, and you will find 
green buds appearing on the brown stems. 
These buds will not appear all the way to 
the top so when they stop, cut off the top 
of the stems, take a brush or a stick and 
cover the tops with shellac or paint of any 
kind to prevent the insects from boring 
into the stems. I am sure you will be 
surprised with the results. 


Epwarp T. Expert, (N. Y.) 


WORMS IN AQUARIUM 
I had a similar experience to that of 

Esther Reeks. We finally got a certain 
small “minnow” that soon rid the aquarium 
of the worms. These little fish, however, 
were vicious and were eating the tails of 
my veiltail fish, but they seem to get 
along with other goldfish. 

Mrs. WALTER STEELE, (Colo.) 








TIME TO PRUNE RASPBERRIES 
Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 


Old canes which have borne fruit may 
be removed as soon as berries are picked, 
(the best way) or left until Spring. See 
Mr. Van Meter’s article in March number. 


I grew Columbian Raspberries (purple) 
from 1900 to 1928, and made it a practice 
to remove old canes as soon as through 
bearing, and while doing this also cut 
back the new canes to about four feet 
from ground. These new canes branch 
freely after pruning and produce fruit the 
next year. The Golden Queen Raspberry is 
of the same nature as the Cuthbert Rasp- 
berry, and should be treated as Mr. Van 
Meter advises. 

It is a good plan to burn all the old 
canes. to destroy insects’ eggs, borers, 
bacteria and so on. Some dead or injured 
growth may have to be removed in Spring, 
even after careful pruning the previous 
year. If new canes of Columbian Rasp- 
berries are not pruned back, but bent over 
and touch the ground, new plants may 
form, especially if covered with soil. This 
is called layering, and is the way they are 
propagated. 

The Columbian, though an old timer, is 
a very good variety; no statement made 
about it in the catalogues is exaggerated. 
I made the mistake of planting the rows 
three feet apart. Four feet would have 
been better for such vigorous canes. It is 
all right to have the plants three feet apart 
in row. 

BENJAMIN KeecH, (N. Y.) 


CARDINAL CLIMBER VINE 
Answering Mrs. Frank Hunt, (N. Y.): 
Wait till the soil is warm;—in N. Y. 

the middle of May or later. Plant seed 
as for radishes, and keep it moist (not 
wet), with warm water, if the soil is any 
way chilled. The warmer the soil the 
better the vine will grow, and in full sun 
all day. Our soil here gets burning hot. 
Two nights ago (Oct. 16) a sharp frost 
ended the vine for this year, but under the 
pergola the ground is black with seed 
that has ripened and fallen. The vine 
insists on running high (15 feet or more) 
and without support falls back on itself in 
a coiled mass, blazing with fiery blooms 
for one day, but every day anew. Good, 
mellow, moist, warm soil, full sun, high 
trellis—and there you are, millions! 


GEORGE W. Borpen, (Okla.) 








sot Dahlia 


Gi eed 


Hand hybridizing dahlia seed for 25 years, 
with expert knowledge, 80,000 plants of over 
500 of the best varieties to work with, as 
well as the ideal climatic condition, allowing 
the heavy seed to mature on the plants, 
should convince you that you cannot buy 
better seed at any price. Send for our com- 
plete illustrated seed list with cultural di- 
rections, containing a few of our hundreds 
of unsolicited testimonials, then judge for 
yourself. f you are going to plant dahlia 
seed this year, you cannot afford to miss 
this opportunity. 


Superior Brand Mixed Seed Guaran- 
teed to produce 70% doubles. 


50 Seed $1.00 100 Seed $1.75 


Dahlia catalogue for the asking from the 
largest dahlia garden on the Pacific Coast. 


Superior Dahlia Garden 
Palms, Calif. 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Per 100 bulbs prepaid for top sized stock. 


Oe - s060neansex $2.00 Lene Greatz........ 1.50 
Ceppertronze .....-- 1.50 Nimred ........... d 
BUOED nccccccoces 1.25 Phaenomen ........ 2. 
Fiery Knight....... 2.00 Pres. Menocal...... 1.50 
Etendard .......... 50 Rosemary ........- 1.50 


We have no thrips. 
A. P. Bonvallet & Co., Wichert, Illinois 











GREENHOUSES: Small greenhouses have 
* come down in price. You 
can buy a real 8 x 12 foot glass and steel house, erected, 
for about $200; one of the new durable ‘‘fly-screen flex - 
ible glass for about half, If interested in a greenhouse of 
any kind, write to 
BULLETIN GUILD — 
1117 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





$1.25 Dahlia Root Offer $1.25 


State inspected, guaranteed to please. Send postpaid 
now or at planting time 

ONE Root Each Of—Kathleen Norris, Fort Monmouth, 
Jane Cowl. In the first 100 orders I will include 
an extra root of not less than 35c value FREE. 
Retail catalogue now ready. Ask for it. 


DAYTON’S DAHLIA GARDENS 
647 N. Main St. Akron, Ohio 








SALE SURPLUS 


GLADIOLUS 
STOCK ... 


Prices per 25 Bulbs 
Prepaid (over $1.00) 


No.3 No. 4 No. 5 
lin. % in. 4 in. 
or or or 
over over over 
Betty Nuthall (Orange-Pink). $0.60 $0.45 $0.25 
Canberra (Yellow).......... “= —_ 35 


Coryphee (Lt. Pink)........ -- .90 -60 
Helen Wills (White)........ 85 .70 -50 
Minuet (Lavender).......... — .30 -20 
Mrs. Jno. S. Wood (Salmon- 

ere ere -- 45 -30 
Orange Buiterfly (Orange- 

DM: i cect ete eehaekewes 75 .59 35 
Paul Pfitzer (Purple)........ -90 .75 45 
Pfitzer’s Triumph (Scarlet) .. -50 .30 .20 
Primrose Princess (Yellow).. -90 70 45 
Salbach’s Pink (Pink)...... 1.50 1.10 80 
Senorita (Orange)....... os -- = “6 
Veilchenblau (Blue) .65 45 - 





Victor (Red and White).... 45 .30 -20 
10 bulbs each of above 14 

varieties (140 bulbs labeled) 4,00 3.€0 2.00 
25 bulbs each of above 14 

varieties (350 bulbs labeled) 8,50* 6.25* 4.59 


* Include premium offered below. 
Premium offer — Two one-inch size 
SALBACH’S ORCHID (value $1.50) 
given free with every order of $5 or over. 
Orders of $1.00 or over prepaid. 


All Salbach bulbs free from Gladiolus thrips, or 
other insects and diseases. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
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NOW! Salbach Gladiolus 


At 213c Each — Prepaid 
ALL PRIZE WINNING STOCK 


Betty Nuthall (Orange- Mme. Sully (White and 
c oe Ye Red) 

anberta (Yellow) Paul Pfitzer (Purple) 
, aE ow gg A pena Pfitzer’s Triumph (Huge 
Veilchenblau (Blue) Scarlet) 
Primrose Princess (Prim- Golden Dream (Deep Yel- 

rose) low) 

All Bulbs One Inch or Over 

3 each of these ten winners (30 bulbs labeled)....$1.09 
5 each of these ten winners (50 bulbs labeled)....$1.50 


10 each of these ten winners (100 bulbs labeled) ...$2.50 


All Salbach bulbs free from Gladiolus thrips or other 
injurious insects or diseases. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 





12 Chinese Cotoneasters, $2.50 
12 French Lilacs, $2.50 


SAVE MONEY—Grow valuable specimen shrubs from 
2-yr.-old planting size. 4 varieties of either, our selec- 
tion, $2.50. 50 plants, mixed Lilacs and Cotoneasters, 
10 varieties, our selection, $9.00. Postpaid. FREE— 
2 Chinese Arborvitae, 12-18 in. with order. 

WESTCROFT GARDENS 


Grosse Ile, Michigan 














DEPRESSION PRICES 
On 
Oregon-Grown Gladioli 
Our Price List is the proof! Send for a copy 


COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 624 Multnomah, Oregon 








ROYAL LILIES 


The finest of all Lilies. Exquisite beauty, delightful 
fragrance. Add charm and distinction to your garden 
and borders. Blooming size bulbs $!.00 doz. 5-inch 
20c each, $1.50 doz. Big 7-inch 30¢ each, $2.50 doz. 
Regal seed 25 oz. with one blooming size bulb free 
Half lb. $1.25 and 3 5-inch bulbs free. 1 lb. $2.00 
and 3 big 7-inch bulbs free. All postpaid. There's 
profit and pleasure in growing them, 


J. BATTRAM 265 Lovejoy Buffalo, N. Y. 
















SPRING SALE 
Clean Bulbs 


Write A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
2043 E. Couch St., Portland, Ore, 





HARDY OUTDOOR FERNS. 20 Varieties Rock Garden 
and Perennials 300 varieties Evergreens up to 10 feet. 
Catalog mailed, 

Special bargains, post or express prepaid. 


} Any collections 
$2.00 each, 3 for $5.00, all ten for $15.00. 


Any half col- 


lections postpaid for $1.15, 
14 Hardy Outdoor Ferns. 18 Rock Plants for Sun or 
Shade. 12 Delphiniums, all different. 10 flowering buds. 


Lady Slipper. 16 double Hollyhock. 16 Hardy Lupine, 
glorious colors. 16 Sedums, all diff. 2 Colo, Blue Spruce 
select, 1-2 feet. 20 Colorado Blue Spruce 6-10 in., trans- 
planted 50 Norway Spruce. 6-10 in., transplanted. 30 
Black Hills Spruce 6-10 in., transplanted. 

FERNDALE NURSERY ASKOV, MINN. 





100 No. 3 GLADS for $1.75 


YOUR CHOICE—FREE LIST 
February Offer Still Good 
WHITE HOUSE FLOWER GARDENS 
8237 Flora Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


3 large fine nice healthy young bulbs each of:— 
Louis Bouwmeister, Royal Purple, Bronze Maid, Bor- 
rowed Gold, Albatros, Mt. Hood, Forest Sprite, Bright 
Wings, Sunshine Glow, and one each of Wanita and 
Marocco, valued at $3.60 for $1.80 delivered to you. 

Ask for my 1933 descriptive list which is free, 
about 200 varieties. December, January, February 


offers still available. 


LEONARD C. LARSON 
Portland, Oregon 


5921 N. Atlantic Ave. 














Flower JYrowew 


GERMINATING 


SEEDS OF CARDINAL CLIMBER 


Answering Mrs. Frank B. Hunt, Septem- 
ber issue: 

I sow three or four in a two-inch pot in 
March and set among my other plants. I 
am careful to lay a wet cloth or a paper 
over the top of the pot so the soil will 
not dry out. They need heat to bring 
them up. By the time the weather is suit- 
able for planting out of doors the pot is 
full of roots and the ball of earth, plants 
and all can be transplanted to the open 
ground. The vines bloom in hot weather, 
but as soon as the weather gets cool they 
cease blooming, even if not cut down by 
frost. 

Mrs. SUSIE E. 


CADWALLDER, (Iowa) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 

Answering Julian P. Branch, (Tenn.): 

Why should Mr. Branch ask for a “com- 
mon” name for Bryophyllum? It seems to 
me that one might as reasonably ask for a 
common name for Geranium, Petunia, or 
Verbena. Bryophyllum is short, euphon- 
ious and, above all, definite. Many so- 
called “common” names are personal or 
local, and mean nothing outside of a small 
group of people. I think I have heard it 
valled “air plant” but means nothing 
more definite than to say “forest tree” in- 
stead of “oak” or “maple.” 


GEo. S. WoopruFrr, (lowa). 


DEPTH FOR PLANTING PEONIES 

Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.) 
as to depth of Peony roots: 

I would say to plant three inches deep in 
well-drained soil, removing all but 1% to 
2 inches of the soil around and above the 
buds after danger of frost is past. 

If the plants are reset and placed in 
new soil every four years, better results 
will be obtained, and the difficulty of the 
eyes pushing out of the ground will be 
overcome. I have 40 varieties growing 
under the above plan, and good results 
are obtained each year. 

MELVIN G. GEISER, (Kans.) 


SPREADING PLANT NUISANCES 
I think M. U. M. must have the Big- 


nonia radicans, for the Bignonia grandi- 
flora does not spread here. It sometimes 


drops seeds which come up but do not 
spread from the root. 
I like the Chinese Cinnamon Vine very 


much, as a vigorous, clean, rapid grower, 
and I think it does not spread from the 
root. But it does produce a lot of little 
tubers on the vine which fall off in the 
Fall and, if allowed to lie, will grow; but 
these seedlings are easily pulled up the 
first season. 

Will M. U. M. please tell us what Wash- 
ington’s Bower is? I do not happen to 
have heard of it. 

One beautiful, clean vine is Menisper- 
mum or Moonseed, but it does spread 
from the root, especially if the ground be 
disturbed. 

While on the subject of vines, I will 
mention a pretty biennial, the Adlumia 
(Allegheny Vine, Mountain Fringe, Climb- 


ing Fumitory) which seeds itself. A for- 
gotten annual, flowering vine is Mau- 


randya. It is pretty, also, as a pot plant 
for the Winter, trained on a little frame. 
It has the peculiarity of clinging to a 
string by throwing the leaf stem around it. 
So does the Lophospermum, which I have 
not seen or heard or for years. 


Cobaea scandens is another rapid grow- 
ing annual vine. 


GEo. S. Wooprvurr, (Iowa.) 
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THE FLOWER EDUCATOR 
WILL HELP YOU 


Here is what Editor Madison Cooper has 
to say about it: 


“The Flower Educator” surpasses any other 
book on the subject of flowers for quick reference 
in the home, I have a copy at home, which is used 
by Mrs. Cooper as well as myself, and we also 
have a copy in the office, and they are both in use 
for frequent reference. 

I recommend this book very highly to readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER and believe that 
nothing equaling it has been published in the field 


which it covers. 
MADISON COOPER. 
The Flower Edu- 


LP’ . 
EZ a cator is a com- 
ae, plete guide to 
<< flower growing. It 
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tells how to 
know, plant and 
| RY grow 
ig | ANNUALS, 
| he d t PERENNIALS, 
@.. VINES and 
3 i ucator SCRUBS. 
| 3 « Howto make 
"OS ff ToKnow-ToPlant-ToGrow | good lawns and 
les Frowzrxs sy {| ~gardens. How to 
ie | Prants——— A, {| succeed with 
d bd ‘ plants in house 
YS shane and _ greenhouse. 
[= ou i SIX HUNDRED 
4 , fu us- 
| é | q Epwarp C Vick ae oor f i 
a PA eae Invaluable to 
_—$<$—_————__ every gardener. 


600 pages $1.50 


Send check or money order. If not satisfied 
return book and your money will be refunded. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
99 North Broadway Albany, N. Y. 








Rock Garden Plants 


15 Dwarf kinds $3.00; Sedums 15 kinds $3.00; 
Sempervivum 15 kinds $3.00; Hardy Cactus 
10 kinds $3.00. All hardy blooming-size. 
Unusual booklet 10c. 


STRECKER’S 
510 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 











Iris Lovers Everywhere 


will enjoy the interesting and novel way in 
which The Iris of today are color classifi.d 
and described in the 1933 issue of 
An Iris Lover’s Catalog 
Sent free upon request 


| Bc BOA Tnverside IRIS GARDENS 





Box 203-A, Riverside Sta., St. Paul, Minn, 








DAHLIAS OF QUALITY 


Different from any you or your neighbors have ever before 
seen. Thoroughly tested at both Ohio State University and 
A. D. S. Trial Grounds. Produced after years of experience 
by the originator. A special trial of two (your choice of 
color) such as are usually introduced at from $5.00 to 
$10.00 per tuber and all for only $1.00 postpaid. Order 
now as only a limited number will be sold on this offer. 
Get the newest and best. 
W. A. JEFFREY, 


Dept. F. Plymouth, Ohio 








WELCOME THE SPRING ati 


olten Manor 


One of the Finest Hotels 
In Atlantic City 


SPECIAL LOW WEEKLY RATES 
Rest and play in the sunshine and sea air 
-... it’s an invigorating change. Enjoy 
Colton Manor's marvelous cuisine, na- 
tionally famous. Booklet. Write or wire 

for reservations. 
OVERLOOKING THE OCEAN 
SEA WATER BATHS 


A. C. ANDREWS 
President and Managing Director 


250 ROOMS 





